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Walking and Home Toilettes. 

WE give in the present Number of Harper’s 
Bazar patterns and illustrations of a number of 
walking suits, rendered timely by the beautiful 
spring weather, which is filling the streets with 
groups of gay promenaders. Moreover, as the 
summer is fast approaching, and it is time to 
prepare for the journeyings attendant thereupon, 
we furnish our readers with a variety of designs 
for traveling conveniences, such as necessaires, 
bags, shawl-straps, port-folios, glove-holders, um- 
brella-holders, ete., which they will find invalu- 
able in their summer wanderings. We also give 
illustrations of. several pretty home toilettes for 
spring. 

The walking suits this year consist chiefly, as 
in the last, of a skirt and paletot of the same 
material. The skirts are not quite so short or 
so narrow as those of last season, but almost 
touch the ground, and are longer behind than in 
front. The front breadth is almost plain, with 
one large box-pleat; the back breadths are 
straight, and gathered, with a small pleat on 
each side of the gathers. ‘The paletots are either 
close-fitting or sack-shaped. A belt with a bow 
or rosette and broad sash ends is worn over the 
paletot. ‘This belt is made either of the same 
material as the paletot, with trimming to match, 
or of silk, satin, etc. ; the ends do not fall below 
the bottom of the paletot itself. Fichus, crossing 
in front, are also worn either over the paletot or in- 
stead of it; these are very stylish and becoming to 
young girls. Walking dresses may be either of 
black silk, or of the many light-colored worsted 
or linen goods suitable for summer wear.. Close 
sleeves are still in favor. The trimming con- 
sists of narrow or wide flounces, quillings, bias 
folds, and lappets of different shapes, either of 
the same stuff as the paletot, bound with silk or 
satin, or of the latter materials. Many suits 
have no other trimming than a broad hem, with 
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one or more rows of stitching in silk twist of the 
same color as the dress. The buttons generally 
match the suit in color, and are covered with 
silk or satin, embroidered in point russe or satin 
stitch ; these buttons may be made more dura- 
ble by winding them over with silk twist. We 
proceed to give a description of the home and 
walking dresses in the accompanying illustration. 

Fig. 1.—Dress with train of brown poult de 
soie, trimmed with bias folds of brown silk bound 
with brown satin. ; 

Fig. 2.—Dress with train of mode Panama 
cloth, trimmed with bias folds of browne silk. 
Belt with lappets of brown silk, bound with 
brown satin. The bias folds are bound in a sim- 


manner. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of lavender gros grain, 
trimmed in the manner shown in the illustration 
with lavenger silk flounces and bias folds. ‘The 
belt and bow are trimmed to correspond with the 
dress. The paletot and fichu belonging to the 
Maria Theresa and Norderney dresses (see page 
473), the patterns of which are given in the pres- 
ent Number of the Supplement, may either be 
worn with this dress. 

Fig. 4.—Dress with train of pearl-gray silk, 
trimmed with satin, silk fringe, tassels, and but- 
tons of a darker shade, in the manner shown in 
the illustration. 

Fig. 5.—Dress with train of brown poplin, 
trimmed with brown satin piping, black lace, 
and brown buttons. 





‘THE NEW AGE OF WOMAN- 
HOOD. 


LL observant persons agree that womanhood 

in certain respects has made a great ad- 
vance in the present age. It would not be cor- 
rect to say that we have any women superior in 
their particular class to the mothers of Doddridge 








and the Wesleys, or to Hannah More and Maria 
Edgeworth. But it is precisely true to affirm 
that the general idea of pure, cultivated, and no- 
ble womanhood has made large progress in the 
United States toward the ideal of excellence. 
Nor is it less true to aver that the ideal itself, 
borrowing somewhat from the splendor of the 
age, has grown more resplendent. 

It is quite clear that the peculiar kind of 
advancement made in this age could not have 
been accomplished without womanhood sharing 
in the mighty impulse. The forward movement 
has not been coldly logical nor mechanical. It 
has not been of.set intellectual purpose, nor on 
the demands of a frigid system, but instinctive 
and impulsive, alive with generous yearnings, 
stimulated as much by buoyant hgpe as by rea- 
soning faith, and thoroughly founded in the pos- 
sibilities of humanity as connected with that fu- 
ture which Christianity so divinely portrays. 
Women have advanced with the age because 
they are women. They are in literature, in art, 
in teaching, in varied forms of tasteful- activity, 
for the same reason that they are honored, loved, 
p revered in domestic life. Their sex has necessi- 

tated the position which they occupy, so that 
men have come to believe at last that they are no 
less essential to society as thinkers and aetors 
than as wives. On this ground they now stand. 
On this ground they will continue to stand, ex- 
ercising larger measures of beneficent influence, 
vindicating..their worth of character by rarer 
“worth: of life; and winning for themselves a more 
exalted kind ‘of admiration. 

Throw aside every thing else, and this admira- 
tion—a new fact of the age—is alone an im- 
mense gain to each sex. Half the admiration 
lavished upon women is a misfortune to giver 
and receiver. It is a dazzling counterfeit, all 
the worse for being dazzling. Like all shams, it 
is a respectable way of being false and heartless. 





Few things are as hurtful as this current style of 
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admiration. But it has had a wholesome check. 
It will be checked more and more as womanhood 
fulfills the high ideal of the age. And the re- 
sult of the change will be seen in men quite as 
much as in women. ‘The era of vivacious noo- 
dles will pass away. The nice young man will 
quietly disappear. Instead of sentimentality we 
shall have sentiment. Instead of theatrical 
courtships we shall have hearts finding kindred 
hearts. And as this truer admiration leads to a 
profounder love, it will extend itself to all the 
relations of daily life. ‘The shallow affections 
which have unfortunately existed in some sorts 
of society between men and women, have not 
been confined in their disastrous consequences to 
the domestic circle. ‘These are primary feelings 
of the human heart, and hence, if artificialized 
and enervated, integrity of character and honesty 
in business and manly dealing in active life are 
sure to pay the forfeit! The standard of all 
manhood and womanhood goes down with the 
mutual regards of the sexes ; and we urge, there- 
fore, that as the relations between man and wo- 
man are becoming more true and genuine, rest- 
ing in a stronger faith in each other’s capacity 
and in a warmer. devotion to each other’s charac- 
ter, the well-being of society in all its connections 
will be thereby augmented. Who can tell but 
that the tender and gracious forethought of Prov- 
idence may be specially directing this impulse, 
which is quickening with such marvelous energy 
the brain and heart of womankind? Who can 
tell but that this age, relaxing its hold upon God, 
idolizing self-culture and self-reliance, and sub- 
stituting its dreary negations for the faith and 
reverence of the Gospel, may have finally to take 
refuge from its self-destructive insanity in the 
more intuitional and reliable beliefs and virtues 
of womanhood? There may be a deeper truth 
than we have yet read in the fact that the Re- 
deemer announced his resurrection first to wo- 
men. 
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SWEET, MY SWEET. 
Exp and flow, but as you go, 
River, to the sea, 


i 
i 


Sweet, my sweet, low at your 
Shall be laid the tribute meet 
Till your triumph is complete 
Over other love, my sweet. 


Ebb and flow, but as you go, 
River, running to the sea, 

Late and long still sing the song 
I am singing now to 

Sweet, my sweet, about your feet 

Shadows must with sunshine meet 

Till our lips with kisses greet, 

For I love you, #weet, my sweet. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, May 23, 1868. 








I@™> Ln our next Number we shall begin the 
publication ef a New Serial, richly illustrated, 
of intense interest, by Fitz HuGH LUDLOow, Esq., 
which will be sure to command the admiration 
and eager attention of our readers. 





KEEP IN THE SUN. 
‘VERY one is familiar with the process of 
growing celery. A deep trench is dug, in 
which the seed are sown or the sprouts set, and 
with the growth of the plant the earth is care- 
fully heaped up until the whole is nearly buried. 
By this means the light is excluded almost en- 
tirely, and the vegetable becomes the pale and 
tender esculent of our tables. 

Paleness and tenderness are always the re- 
sult of depriving an organized being, whether 
a plant or animal, of the light of the sun; but 
these qualities, however desirable in a sprig of 
celery, are indications of an artificial and un- 
wholesome condition. The human being soon 
loses in obscurity his color and toughness, and, 
with them, all brightness of intelligence and 
vigor of body. Children brought up in mines 
and cellars are blanched, dwarfed, stupid, liable 
to diseases of all kinds, and short-lived ; and 
grown-up people, however vigorous they may 
have been previously, will soon, when deprived 
of light, become pale and feeble. 

There can not be a greater mistake than for 
our delicate dames, who pass so much of their 
lives indoors, to sit or lounge in dark rooms, 
They require all the sun’s light they can get. 
It is true that whatever defects of toilette or 
complexion they may have will be better con- 
cealed from a chance visitor by obscurity; but 
this small gratification of vanity is too dearly 
purchased at the cost of health. 

The suh’s light is not only essential to the 
preservation of the natural vigor of the body, 
but acts very beneficially as a remedy in dis- 
ease. The French make great use of it, par- 
ticularly in their hospitals, To the windows of 
these there are attached inclined planes upon 
which the sick are laid, and exposed on every 
clear day to the sun’s light. This has a more 
powerful tonic effect than all the iron, quinine, 
porter, wine, and spirits which are so much used 
with us. 

Weak and sickly children are especially ben- 
efited by exposure to the sun’s light, and mo- 
thers would do well to reverse their usual order 
to the nurse: * Keep in the shade.” We say, 
and we have science and experience on our 
side: ‘* Keep in the sun.” 








FAMILY FESTIVALS. 


T is quite clear that we Americans get far 
less enjoyment out of life than we might. 
We still suffer from the effects of our Puritan- 
ical origin, and although we may have aban- 
doned the theory that pleasure is necessarily a 
sin, we still cling to the practice of eschewing 
it. We may not insist as we once did upon 
obedience to the eleventh commandment — 
‘*Thou shalt not eat mince-pie,” added by the 
Praise-God Barebones to the Decalogue—but 
we touch the once forbidden pastry, or indulge 
in the innocent pleasure of which it is here 
taken as the symbol, too rarely, and seldom 
without fear and trembling. 

Not content with erasing from the calendar 
all the saints’ days and holy feasts and festivals 
which were so many pleasant and wholesome 
reminders that man was not made for work 
alone, we have reduced our national holidays 
to two or three in the year at the utmost. The 
late war, with its many days of glory, has not 
apparently left us a single one for a perpetual 
anniversary of celebration. As for family fes- 
tivals they seem to be in a fair way of being 
abolished altogether. This we think an im- 
prudent concession to the drudgery of life. 

We might learn a useful and charming lesson 
from our foreign friends, and especially from 





the Germans, ‘These contrive to make their 
homes constant seenes of cheerfulness. Every 
domestic event is turned by them into an occa- 
sion of joyous demonstration. ‘The celebrstion 
of the and christenings, birthdays and 
silver and golden weddings, and other family 
events, makes life in Germany a perpetual hol- 
iday. This does not, as some might suspect, 
render the German an idle, devil-may-care per- 
son. His prominence in every country as a 
man of industry, enterprise, and thrift proves 
the contrary. This exuberance of domestic 
joy serves rather to lubricate his energies, and 
render him capable of bearing the rubs of life 
without wear and tear. 2 

It is surprising also how much hearty enjoy- 
ment the Germans manage to get for a small 
expenditure of money. These family festivals 
are made up of very few articles purchased in 
shop or market, but of a great deal of sentiment 
of home production. A bouquet of flowers, a 
cake, a toy, or a trinket, is all that costs mon- 
ey, the rest is generously supplied by affection 
and good-nature. What time may be thought 
by our imonious calculators wasted in these 
home festivals should be rather estimated as 
gained. The strength given to the domestic 
affections, and the positive increase of social 
happiness by this practice of cultivating the 
innocent pleasures of home, are sufficient to 
commend it. Apart, however, from these, it 
has the further advantage of indirectly econo- 
mizing time. The spirits are refreshed by 
these periodical intermissions from work, and 
the mind and body so invigorated that they 
more than make up, by increased willingness 
and capacity for labor, for all the time spent in 
these innocent and wholesome family festivals. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 


A Better to the Reverend Ducas 
Merriweather. 
Y DEAR SIR,—I wrote to my friend Iu- 
cinda last week to congratulate her upon 
a certain event upon which, with your permis- 
sion, I beg also to congratulate you. And now 
I propose to make a suggestion to you which I 
know you will take in perfect good part whether 
you accede to it ornot. You were so polite as 
to say, when I had the pleasure of meeting you 
at Lucinda’s house, that you thought the sub- 
ject of manners upon the road treated in a 
large and liberal manner as our general con- 
duct upon the great highway of life, was a very 
suggestive topic; and you were so generous as 
to spare me a few hints that might serve as 
texts for some future little sermons upon the 
topic which I might wish to preach in the form 
of letters to various friends. My dear and rev- 
erend Sir, how can I do better than to begin by 
trying your neat prescription in your own case ? 
For I know nobody who could help raise the 
general standard of manners upon his own road 
better than my friend the truly popular and be- 
loved divine, or clergyman if you prefer, or 
minister, in the old Puritan phrase, the Rev- 
erend Lucas Merriweather. 

When the Prince of Wales was married I 
remember reading in the London papers the 
most elaborate descriptions of the most magnifi- 
cent presents which were given to the lovely 
Alexandra—poor child! I hope she does not 
repent that brilliant occasion and her uncom- 
monly ‘good match.” But I somehow forget 
what his Royal Highness gave her as his own 
peculiar gift. Perhaps a beautiful bouguetier 
holding a rather faded nosegay from the Jardin 
Mabille in Paris, or an illuminated copy of the 
lovely ballad of ‘The Rat-catcher’s Daughter” 
from the London cider-cellars, or some oth- 
er token of his Royal Highness’s tastes and 
pursuits—something that would always pleas- 
antly remind his invalid wife, as she lay at 
home unable to move, of the probable haunts 
and occupations of her young husband, And 
I am now patiently awaiting the foreign pa- 
pers to read the details of Prince Humbert’s 
marriage to his cousin Margaret, of which I 
wrote to Lucinda, and perhaps even to see in 
the illustrated papers pictures of the princely 
bridal gifts. But until they come I console 
myself by inspecting the presents of Miss Ma- 
tilda Pound, who was married to Mr. Charles 
Hundredweight, under the head of “a distin- 
guished event in the fashionable world” only 
last week. Her gifts were gorgeous. If the 
Princess Margaret, who has just married her 
cousin Humbert, had any thing more superb and 
elaborate, she is a very fortunate princess. The 
only thing wanting in Miss Pound’s presents 
was a palace. She had all the equipment of a 
palace, and it is a pity that she should want the 
house itself. And when I think of the many 
German royal and princely ladies whom I have 
seen in other days living and entertaining in 
palaces, why, I assure you, my dear and rever- 
end Sir, they could all of them learn from Mrs. 
Charles Hundredweight, and I am more than 
ever sorry that she has not a palace of her own 
in which to put herself and her wedding treas- 
ures, and teach royal personages how to behave. 
Perhaps you will suggest that the young hus- 
band’s gift might have been a palace. Cer- 
tainly, it might have been; but besides himself, 
which I assure you Mr, Charles Hundredweight 
does not think a gift of small potatoes, he pre- 





sented his bride upon the wedding morning with 
a set of diamonds so complete and resplendent 
that I do not know whether any Queen’s sur- 
pass them. Mr. Peter Paul Pry, who was with 
me—as he is sure to be at all such places— 
gravely saluted her as Madame Kohinoor when 
he made his bow to her at the reception after 
the ceremony; and she is now known by that 
name, 

Now, as I contemplated all the beantifal and 
eostly gifts that surrounded this pretty bride, I 
thought of another bride—or of a certain friend 
of ours who, I am glad to know, will very soon 
be one; and I naturally fell to thinking what 
kind of gift her lover upon the happy marriage 
morn would be likely to bring to her. Can 
you guess, my dear Mr. Lucas? It will not be 
a set of diamonds, I am sure, nor a pearl neck- 
lace, nor yards of miraculous old lace, nor a 
gold dinner-service; no, nor even a chaste sil- 
ver tea-set. It may be a very neat writing- 
stand fully equipped—or a beautifully bound 
Shakespeare—or a massively bound Family Bi- 
ble. Some of these, or all of them, it may be. 
But I can tell you of a gift that you—for of 
course I am speaking of Lucinda—may give to 
her, which shall be more royal than purple vel- 
vet and Venetian lace—more splendid than 
diamonds and gold. It has very possibly oc- 
curred to you already, for I know your gener- 
ous nature; but you have not seen it at Tif- 
fany’s, nor at Stewart’s, nor is it to be heard 
of in Maiden Lane. 

It is simply this. Go to Lucinda on your 
marriage-day, and that that shall be soon I 
know two people who are fully resolved. Say 
to her as she comes to you, clad in white, per- 
fuming the happy air as she moves, and much 
too fine a being for you or for any mortal—say 
to her, ‘* Lucinda, I bring you my wedding gift 
—a resolution.” I do not believe she will smile, 
I do not believe she will quote to you Mrs. 
Browaing’s exquisite ‘* Swan’s nest among the 
Reeds,” nor will she look as if she thought what 
you and I would put into the vulgar phrase that 
fine words butter no parsnips. For she knows 
you, and she knows that a resolution of yours 
is like the morning brightness before the sun. 
The sun is sure to follow; and your"deed does 
not lag behind your word. ‘When she stands 
listening for you to continue, say: “I am so 
happy in my love for you, I know so deeply 
that love is the real law of life, I see so plainly 
the folly and the pain of the want of love among 
Christian brethren, that I am going to do what 
I can to break down the wicked walls of sec- 
tarian jealousy and hostility that divide the 
great church into little pens of hot and angry 
disputants; I am going to invite all my breth- 
ren to co-operate in the good work; to exhort 
them not to be satisfied with a denominational 
name to the exclusion of graver matters; to 
ask them if we are not all agreed upon the solid 
fundamental truths of a pure life, and put it to 
them whether we had not better save our am- 
munition and our hostile zeal for the Kingdom 
of Darkness and its emissaries instead of eX- 
ploding each other with our petards of sectarian 
passion, and bombarding each other with our 
tremendous ecclesiastical canons? Why, I 
shall ask of them, why do we not lay hold of 
every good work all together? Why must 
every charity be labeled- with the mark of a 
sect, and all humane and generous effort be 
poured into denominational moulds before it is 
considered shapely enough for sympathy? Is 
suffering of any sect—is necessity of any eccle- 
siastical limitation? And I will not let them 
say that each church must take care of its own, 
for I will tell them that there is but one church, 
the church of God, of which all earnest, striving, 
pious souls are members. I will try to show 
them that, when they build the pens of which I 
speak and keep them in perfect repair, they are 
but cherishing false views in the minds of their 
adherents; that just as the Italian peasant wor- 
ships the figure of the Madonna, not as a sym- 
bol, but, I fear, rather as an idol, not discrim- 
inating, with the wiser priest, between the rep- 
resentation and the original, so the good people 
of his own flock may—yes, and do—come to 
regard the lines of their fold as the limits of 
the great, generous body of true believers, and 
to consider the duty of manning the walls of 
their sectarian Zion the chief duty of Christian 
soldiers. I mean to try to uproot and cut down 
and overthrow and smite hip and thigh all these 
vile, morbid, sectarian heresies, which do even 
more to retard the coming of the Kingdom of 
Light than all the powers of t’other kingdom 
themselves; and if any thing can hold me fast 
to the good work, and perpetually refresh and 
inspire me in doing it, it will be she who has 
taught me the meanness of any love less than 
the truly Catholic and universal, to whom I 
offer as a wedding gift this dedication of my- 
self to this chief duty.” 

If you say this, I believe that Lucinda will 
be more wholly yours than ever. I can see in 
my imagination her eyes as she looks at you; 
I can understand how her heart will beat with 
something more than the expectation of the 
ceremony; and that when she whispers to you, 
“Come, I am ready,” it will mean that she 
calls you to the work you propose, and that she 
consecrates herself to it with you. How do 
you think this compares with the diamond set ? 
Would you rather give her the pearl necklace ? 


* broad stripes like those of the petticoat. 





Or do you believe she had rather have it? 
Dear and reverend Sir, do you-not agree’ with 
me that if every body who was to be married 
in this pleasant month of May should make 
such a gift to his bride as I have suggested to 
you, the whole year would be pleasanter for 
all of us, and the whole world the gainer? It 
would not abolish sects—no, certainly not, for 
they arise from irresistible causes; but it would 
tend to abolish the hostility of sects. And if 
you know any thing which more seriously im- 
pedes the journey which we are all making, if 
you know any thing which is more grossly in- 
consistent with true Christian manners upon the 
road of life—which manners I take to be uni- 
versal charity—than this pestilent sectarianism, 
I wish you would apprise me by the City post 
to-morrow morning. . 

L have not observed whether you are to speak 
at any of the anniversary meetings this year. 
But if you are, you might certainly make a good 
beginning in the good work. My dear brother 
Lucas, smite this giant, this common enemy, 
this sower of tares in the garden, this divider 
of brethren. Especially if you go to the Con- 
gregational supper stir up the brethren with a 
true Catholicism, with the fire of the Church 
Universal, which does not ask a brother’s name, 
but looks to see if he visit the widows and fa- 
therless, and keeps himself unspotted from the 
world. : 

If I have mistaken your character, Sir, in 
addressing you this letter, Lucinda will explain 


to you that I am only 


Your well-meaning friend, 
* — An Op BacHeEror. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
JAPANESE FOULARDS. 

_— some novelties just arrived are the 

Japanese silks, or foulards, for suits. The 
over-dress and petticoat are of different colors, 
but are imported together in a wooden box, cov- 
ered with Japanese letters. The design after 
which they are to be made is traced on colored 
paper with Japanese symbols, and altogether 
they present a decidedly Oriental appearance. 
They are all of solid colors, well selected. The 
handsomest shown us had the over-skirts of a 
clear shade of gray, with a petticoat of blue, 
brown, or violet. ‘These were $35 for the suit. 
Cheaper patterns in two shades of brown were 

30. 


SATIN AND SERGE. 


Another novelty is the linen-back satin for 
petticoats. It is in quarter-inch and inch-wide 
stripes of gold and black, or pink and gray, and 
green, scarlet, or purple, with white. It is sold 
by the yard at $3. 

In another set of boxes are smoothly-folded 
patterns of summer serge, the dress and petticoat 
unlike. This fabric is all silk, thin and wiry, 
and is a kind of twilled foulard. A serge over- 
dress of the fashionable nankeen color accompa- 
nies a blue or green skirt. The price is $60 for 
each pattern. The petticoat of cuir-colored serge 
is striped satin, pink and white. A more quiet 
suit is of brown satin, under cream-colored fou- 
lard. A violet dress of soft Turk satin is over 
the same shade of repped silk. This is $45. 

TURKISH SATIN. 

We found in other boxes four beautiful cos- 
tumes, each of which is marked $100. French 
plates accompany them, exhibiting the design. 
The lower skirt of one is Turk satin, of inch-wide 
stripes of purple and gold. The over-dress is 
purple satin. A long fringed sash has three 
Mate- 
rial like the over-dress is furnished for bonnet, 
gaiters, and parasol. The outside dresses of the 
other three patterns are steel gray. The petti- 
coats are, first, gold and Mentana red stripes; 
second, pink and green, and third, bronze and 
gilt. 

; COUNTRY SUITS. 

Spring toilettes having been brought to com- 
pletion in time to display them on the promenade 
during the balmy May weather, our modistes are 
already devising costumes for summer. In an- 
ticipation of the usual hegira to the sea-side and 
watering-places country suits, as they are called, 
are in active preparation. The Parisian models 
imported for the coming season are in the Wat- 
teau or Pompadour style, or @ da Marie An- 
.toinette. 

The Watteau is in imitation of the pastoral 
dress worn by court shepherdesses in the days of 
Louis XV., when they enacted idyls at Trianon 
and Fontainebleau. It is a close copy of the 
original costume, with its square Pompadour 
neck, its velvet necklace and cross, the merest 
atom of sleeve, a belt and sash looped with eg- 
lantine, and a festooned over-dress with striped 
petticoat, short enough to display clocked stock- 
ings and slippers with large*rosettes. This fan- 
ciful attire is surmounted by a Louis Quinze hat 
turned up at the left side, and a cardinal pelerine 
with long pointed hood. ; 

Differing from this is the Marie Antoinette, 
with its high-necked fichu folded over the breast, 


-sleeves puffed to the elbow and frilled, slender 


waist and paniers, with skirts trimmed with in- 
numerable ruffles and ruches. The broad-rimmed 
garden hat of chip is trimmed with field flowers, 
and completes a costume peculiarly becoming to 
youthful faces and slender figures. The Wat- 
teau is better suited to maturity and embonpoint ; 
but like every thing else, they are worn indis- 
criminately. 
DRESS MATERIALS. 


Twilled mohair, soft light cashmere, Cham- 
bery gauze, alpaca, and the Japanese foulards. 
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are selected for summer suits, in delicate shades 
of buff, fawn-color, drab, and pea-green. Glossy 
white alpaca and mohair are trimmed with the 
clear light blue now so fashionable in Europe. 
Chambery gauze or goats’-hair, a thicker fabric 
than that worn for evening dresses, is in narrow 
stripes of any bright color, with white. Green, 
blue, and mauve are much admired. It is only 
found at a few houses, and is from $2 to $3 a 
yard. It is seven-eighths wide. Marseilles and 
piqué suits consist merely of the polonaise and 
gored skirt, without a tight-fitting corsage. They 
are braided in rich patterns, with medallions on 
each width and vines up the seams. ‘The sleeves 
and collar are finished with narrow fringe. Cool 
and pretty costumes for midsummer are made 
of white orgaady with two skirts, a low full waist, 
and wide fichu. These are worn without the 
‘fichu for short dancing dresses. Valenciennes 
lace, gauffered ruffles,'and gay ribbons are the 
trimmings. 


IMPORTED COSTUMES. 


A’simple suit for country wear is of buff serge. 
The lower skirt is gored plainly. The over-dress 
is short in the back, long and round in front, and 
trimmed with three rows of black velvet ribbon. 
A low square corsage without sleeves is to be 
worn over a chemise Russe. Short paletot with 
long mantilla fronts. Another for a very young 
girl is of striped blue and white goat’s-hair over 
a blue poplin petticoat, trimmed with three folds 
of the striped goods cut bias. A Pompadour 
sash begins half-way down the upper skirt at the 
side seams. ‘The waist of white muslin has a 
long scarf arranged over the shoulder and hang- 
ing loosely under the left arm. The mantle is a 
round talma, edged with white camel’s-hair fringe. 
A tiny hat to be worn with this suit is of white 
Neapolitan straw, trimmed with blue crape and 
bouquets of forget-me-nots. 

A Pompadour suit of black silk has the short 
skirt trimmed with three rows of black galloon 
embroidered with orange. Over this is a panier 
skirt with revers of orange silk turned back in 
front. ‘The sash begins low down on each side 
under a large rosette. This over-skirt may be 
festooned with the sash or left to form a train. 
A short, tight-fitting basque has orange revers at 
the throat and deep facings on the wrist. A Louis 
XV. chapeau of fancy straw is turned up at the 
side and faced with orange.” 

A croquet dress of white piqué is a short Ga- 
brielle with deep, leaf-like lappets extending from 
the waist to the knee, all around the skirt. These 
are braided with feather-edged soutache, and 
sprinkled with innumerable small linen buttons. 
Bretelles in front form a bertha at the back. Hat 
of white muslin trimmed with violets. This cos- 
tume may be made up at home at a very trifling 
expense. 

An elaborate Watteau suit, marked $225, has 
a satin under-skirt of striped gold and maroon. 
It is cut off at the knee and finished with a deep 
flounce. The Watteau jacket forming the over- 
dress is of narrow repped silk. It is trimmed 
with a wide pinked ruche of the same and looped 
at the sides and back to form puffs. These puffs 
are lined with crinoline to make them project. 
The wide sash ribbon has three stripes like the 
petticoat. It is arranged in a fan-like quilling 
with butterfly bows on the ends. The hat, of 
yellow straw, is turned up at the side and trim- 
med with a striped ribbon. 

A plain traveling dress has a gored petticoat 
of white alpaca trimmed with three ruches of 
brown cashmere notched at the edges. A long 
redingote worn over this is of brown sea-side pop- 
lin trimmed with folds of the same piped with 
brown cashmere. This is inexpensive, stylish, 
and serviceable, . 

An elegant carriage dress of black faille has a 
trained skirt with a deep flounce on all the widths 
but the front. A wide quilling, bound with satin, 
trims the front seams and heads the flounce. The 
whole front width is trimmed with a lattice work 
of thick satin piping. The tight-fitting basque is 
long and round behind, with square fronts and 
slashed sides. The lattice of piping covers the 
entire back of thé basque, and forms epaulets 
and cuffs on the coat-sleeves. 

A picturesque costume for a watering-place is 
of white alpaca, with two skirts anda fichu. On 
the lower skirt is a ten-inch flounce of blue silk, 
put on in shell quilling. ‘The upper skirt, edged 
with folds of the alpaca, piped with blue silk, is 
open in front, and fastened around the plain waist 
witha belt. It is festooned at the sides by sashes. 
‘The Marie Antoinette fichu is trimmed to match 
the lower skirt. A white crinoline hat is turned 
up at the side and draped with a scarf of blue 
tulle that forms a veil. Pompon of feathers on 
the left. Blue ribbon is quilled inside the rim. 


HINTS ABOUT DRESS-MAKING. 


French dresses, when buttoned in front of the 
corsage, are no longer very high at the throat. 
The neck is disclosed as far down as the slope of 
the shoulders. Wandyked and scalloped bands 
are universally worn. They fit more neatly when 
cut bias, and should match the trimming in color. 
Another plan is to stitch a row of points on a 
narrow band. The points are formed by doubling 
small squares of silk, then folding toward the 
centre. 

Under-skirts of imported costumes have a belt 
defined on the skirt, plain and smooth in front, 
but are gathered in the back with a drawing- 
string. 

_ The best plan for finishing the edge of a skirt 
is to sew the material of the dress and facing to- 
gether on the wrong side, making a broad seam, 
then turn over evenly, and press smoothly. The 
seam may be from a quarter of an inch to an inch 
wide, and if sewn without puckering, serves to 
make the edge of the skirt stand out firmly. The 
old practice of turning up the material of the dress 
on the facing is objectionable, as the skirt is apt 
to cut out at the edge. An excellent modiste 


advises us that skirt-braid for binding is no longer 
considered essential. The French, who finish 
their work in the most beautiful manner, doing 
almost e thing by hand, have entirely dis- 
carded braid. ‘The material of the braid is so 
different from that of the dress that they will not 
shrink alike, and all worsted braids shrink slight- 
ly, even though dipped in scalding water before 
they are used. 


THE CARDINAL PELERINE. 


The most novel wrap of the season is called 
the Cardinal Pelerine. It is made either of black 
faille or of the silk of the dress. It is also shown 
in black cashmere. The shape is similar to the 
scarf burnous. It has a pointed hood folded in 
the back, long mantilla fronts, and is fitted into 
the waist by a concealed belt. A very handsome 
one of faille is trimmed with a corded passemen- 
terie with small tassels pendent every where, and 
a long tassel on the point of the hood. It is 
bordered with wide guipure lace over fringe. 


SLEEVELESS JACKETS. 


Sleeveless jackets have been worn for two sea- 
sons, but they still find favor. They are jaunty 
little garments that give a tone to the simplest 
toilette, and are equally suitable for morning and 
evening. A very stylish one, just imported, is 
of soft black cashmere, lined with white Flor- 
ence silk. It is ornamented with a band of 
palm leaves and a patch-work border like those 
seen on India shawls. Another, to be worn over 
a white muslin dress, or with black silk, is of 
light blue silk, trimmed with an appliqué vine 
of black velvet, embroidered with cut turquoise 
beads and straw threads. The back and side- 
bodies are notched in small squares at the edge, 
from which are pendent heavy acorns of blue 
silk. Fine black lama lace jackets, with epau- 
lets in the arm-holes, are worn over light dresses 
for afternoon toilettes. The Haidee jackets are 
of white lama, with Grecian gilt bands woven in 
the lace, and tinkling gilt drops on the border. 
In another cashmere stripes are interwoven, and 
a narrow fringe is made of varied colors. The 
most elaborate jacket shown us is hussar-shaped. 
It is of white faille, braided with gilt soutache. 
Coat-sleeves with deep cuffs. Tiny pockets are 
under the arm, and broad sashes hang down in 
on back. The price of this unique garment is 

90. 


LINGERIE, 


Linen cambric collars and under-sleeves are 
displayed for afternoon toilettes. The collars 
are standing, fastened with a bow and ends of 
lace and cambric. The sheerest cambric is laid 
in tiny cord-like folds, held securely at each side, 
and vandyked at the top. The vandykes are 
felled out with Valenciennes and embroidery. 
On others Valenciennes insertion is laid in pleats 
and trimmed with appliqué needle-work. Again, 
there are syrays of flowers and leaves of real 
point d’Alencgon inserted in cambric. Medal- 
lions of tucks rest amidst the filmiest laces, sewn 
in with seams so small that they are scarcely per- 
ceptible. Valenciennes and even point lace bows 
are attached to ribbon cravats to be worn with 
standing linen collars. Plain sets for morning 
are of linen, with three or four cords stitched 
in the pointed edges. Rows of pin-stitching sep- 
arate the thick cords. These are all made in 
the neatest manner. Beautiful paper collars of 
all styles are made in lace patterns, so elaborate 
as to be mistaken at a little distance for needle- 
work or guipure, and especially convenient for 
traveling. 

A paletot of white organdy is intended for a 
street wrapping. A pleated flounce edged with 
Valenciennes surrounds the bottom, and a sim- 
ilar trimming forms a bertha. Needle-work in- 
sertion extends up the seams. Blue ribbon is 
quilled at the top of the flounce, and a belt is 
formed of folds of silk. Coat-sleeves with ruffled 
cuffs, ornamented with blue bows. 

A Marie Antoinette fichu, suitable for mourn- 
ing, is of white organdy, trimmed with a fluted 
ruffle and smooth folds. Price $15. 

Necklaces of large silk balls strung together 
with gilt, with long pendants in front, are worn 
in colors matching the trimming of a suit. But- 
terfly hows of shell-like bits of silk and lace are 
worn beneath a brooch at the throat. 


SPRING SHOES. 


Walking boots for this season are lower on the 
ankle than those worn during the winter. The 
half-high, or three-quarter Polish boot, is cooler 
and looks better with short dresses. Kid is pre- 
ferred to prunella or the satin Francais. Grison’s 
kid, imported by the best houses, is the least lia- 
ble to crack and turn brown, but even this is not 
infallible. An excellent dressing is now prepared 
that restores the polish and does not soil the 
skirts when moist. 

Half-high Polish gaiters with medium rounded 
toes without tips, and buttoned with jet are the 
favorite boots for walking. Heels are slightly 
lower, very little curved, and are much broader 
than the sloping heels lately in vogue. Fancy 
boots are stitched with white. A carriage or 
evening shoe is laced in front and trimmed over 
the instep with braiding and jet. A pretty light 
gaiter is made of prunella uppers finished with 
kid. Bronze-boots are still seen on the street. 
All bronze is defaced by moisture. There is a 
bronze dressing that will restore the color, but 
not permanently. - . 

_ The white satin of the wedding-dress is made 
into bridal slippers and gaiters. ‘The ornaments 
are blonde lace and seed-pearl embroidery. ‘The 
gaiters are buttoned with Roman pearls. Dan- 


cing boots, with slightly concave heels, are of col- 
ored kid, or of the material of the dress, with 
colored heels, 

Bows for slippers are made of colored velvet 
cut bias, and of kid leaves bound with silk and 





Bold together by steel buckles. 
wave gilt buckles, 


Bronze bows 
Large Pompadour rosettes 





that cover the entire instep are admired for 
morning use. They are put on ordinary black 
kid slippers, with c heels, covered with’ 
cloth the color of the rosette. Toilette slippers 
without heels have kid facings a half inch deep 
around the top, and chain stitched with violet 
or blue silk, 

Full Polish boots are selected for children. 
For school and for ordinary wear the pebbled 
goat is preferred to kid. Cuir-color, bronze, 
and fancy morocco is used for dress-gaiters. 
They are trimmed with rosettes, tassels, and 
the fancy stitching and appliqué ornaments that 
are not in good taste for ladies, 

For information given we are indebted to Mes- 
dames Drepen, VirFOLET, BAILLARD, and Pro- 
vost; and Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. ; W1LL- 
1am H, Jerrers; Mr. Mitier; and the EacGie 
Lace Parer Cotiar Co. 





PERSONAL. 


THE renee people of Great Britain are becom- 
ing quite natural and affectionate before the 
ublic. Heretofore, among those boasting ‘‘blue 
lood,”’ it has been regarded as part of ‘‘ the eter- 
nal fitness of things” that wives should do their 
kissing in the deepest seclusion of home; but 
Mrs, GLADSTONE, at the conclusion of her hus- 
band’s brilliant speech on the Irish Church 
rushed to the lobby as he was going out, and 
kissed him heartily. With such a precedent, 
what may we not look for at the conclusion 
of every good speech, in Parliament or in Con- 
ss ?—a simple inquiry, or suggestion, for the 
ty readers of the 7w—not a conundrum. 

—Mrs. LORILLARD RoNALDS, whose rare per- 
sonal beauty and remarkable vocal and linguist- 
ic acquirements have been much admired by the 
haut ton of Paris, has had such disagreements, 
etc., with Mr. R. as to result in a separation. 
The Tribunal Civil de la Seine, Paris, has de- 
creed in her favor, giving her charge of her four 
children, an allowance of 2000 francs a month 
from ae last, 6000 francs for expenses of 
the suit, and 9000 francs on her arrival in the 
United States, where, within six months, she is 
to sue for a final separation. 

—Mrs. General Banks is described as a lady 
of strong and vigorous intellect, whose rich and 
varied experience in life tenaciously clings to, 
or, rather, is incorporated into the vicissitudes, 
the successes, and the ambitions of her husband. 
ag is ae, unostentatious, = a 

culiarly engagin in conversation; and, 
while she graces o taniing - 100m. with an 
air of perfect ease and familiarity with conven- 
tional dicta, she exhibits her absolute greatness 
and depth of character in cooking daily the su- 
me good breakfast which she and the 
eneral enjoy. Mrs. BanKs displays, also, an 
exquisite taste in dress and arrangement of her 
toilette. She does not wear gewgaws, or try 
to swindle Old Time out of the years he has be- 
queathed her with émail de Paris or rouge. 

—When Miss Emtty GiLmay, of Chicago, was 
married, recently, to a Boston clergyman, she 
boldly emancipated herself from the feeble fash- 
ion of having groomsmen at the wedding, but 
made it up in bridemaids—having eight of those 
fascinating Chicago belles to help her through 
the trying Ceremonial. Thus doth Chicago in- 
augurate the proper thing to be done by young 
or who propose to be ‘‘connubled.”’ 

—Mr. Moncure D. Conway, who has been 
living in England for several years, has a charm- 
ing residence in West Brampton, a suburb of 
London, very near to his friend, Mr. FroupE 
the historian, and not distant from the house o' 
THomas CARLYLE, with whom he is also upon 
intimate terms. At a few steps from his door 
he is able to take a swift river-boat, which car- 
ries him to Parliament House or to London 
Bridge, in the very heart of the city. Probably 
no other American since WAsHINGTON IRVING 
has had greater social success in England, 
through purely intellectual exertions, than has 
Mr. Conway; and this success he has faithfully 
used to generate correct opinion concerning 
America. Mr. Conway is a very industrious 
literary man, contributing constantly to Amer- 
ican and English magazines, and preaching twice 
= Sunday. 

—tThe long-vacant pulpit of Grace Charch, in 
this city, was occupied on the 26th ult. by the 
Rev. Henry C. Porter, D.D., late Assistant- 
minister of Trinity Church, Boston (Bishop 
EastTpurn’s). Dr. P. is a son of the late Bishop 
Porter of Pennsylvania. Man of talent. 

—If what is written by a London correspond- 
ent be true, Prince CHRISTIAN is not the most 

opular of grafts upon the royal tree of England. 

he writer says: “‘A night or two ago I ob- 
served, when in the House of Commons, a tall, 
middle-aged man, nearly bald, enter the gallery 
set apart for distinguished visitors, and move 
nervously to the end of the bench, until mo- 
tioned by the attendant to take a better seat in 
the centre. It was Prince CuRIsTIAN, whose 
marriage two or three years ago, to one of the 
Queen’s children, gave some offense. To this 
day the Prince has to keep in the back-ground. 
There is a prejudice against him. He is too old, 
it is thought, for his wife; and then there is a 
story of a family which he left for the union 
which the Church approves. Time must hang 
heavily on his hands, for he has eternally no- 
thing to do. The Prince of Wales votes him 
‘slow,’ and the two are rarely together.” He is 
said to have made matrimonial overtures at first 
to Victoria herself, who declined on her own 
account, and handed him over to her daughter. 
The Queen’s other suitor, THEopoRvs, King of 
Abyssinia, has just fallen a victim to his royal 


ora’ 

—An actor in St. Petersburg, named Worms, 
after playing the part of Armand Duval in Ca- 
mille, received a bouquet inclosing a ring, a pin, 
and a set of shirt-buttons, of the value of $4000, 
with a note saying only, ‘‘To Armand Duval, 
from his ret.’ The actor returned them 
by the bearer with the message, ‘‘I am not Ar- 
mand Duval, I do not know Margaret. and I 
have awife.” Excellent Mr. Worms! He knew 
the naughty sender, who is a lady of high rank, 

—Mr. WILLIAM WHEATLEY, having accumu- 
lated a sufficient fortune to render the Poor- 
House as beyond contingency as a future home, 
has determined to cut America, and take up his 
residence a in England, No Ameri- 
can theatrical oe no European 





Ww made so large a fo e 80 rapidly as Mr, 


—Mr. THomas LE CLEAR, a pupil of ELiorr, 
is described by a New York correspondent of the 
hicagoan as a small man, with a hearty, robust 
physique, and one of the best portrait paint- 
ers in New York. His studio is in the “Studio 
Building,’ Tenth Street, where you can see his 
portraits of PaRKE Gopwin, Epwin Booru, and 
others. The portrait of Gopwin is one of the 
finest heads ever painted by any body. The 
management of the shadows and half tints is 
perfectly marvelous, and could not be done ex: 
cept by a master hand; the modeling of the face, 
too, is exquisite. But Le Ciear does not con- 
fine himself to portraits alone. We all remem- 
ber his “‘ Itinerant Musician,”’ once on exhibition 
in the Crosby ey the perfect naturalness of 
the scene, and the fine fee oI the story that 
was told. It is to be tied that this artist 
does not give us more of these stories. 

—The ups and downs of life were never more 
strikingly a than in the case of the 
late Et1as Hows, the famous sewing-machine 
man. At the time of his death his executors 


al annum. Some say he 

ashington pan | that he 
red; others that he gambled and 
bought lottery tickets for many years previous 


*to his demise. As these rumors are probably 


false, the mystery is deeper than ever. 

—The impertinent and awkward interrogato- 
ry, ‘‘ What was your grandfather ?”’ has been an- 
swered in reference to the grandpas of several 
distinguished French persons, in the following 
plain style: “Rossini is the son of strolling 
players; DuprEz, the great vocalist, the son o 
a a sgl Mile. RacHEL was the daughter of 
a hawker, and the father of Samson, her master, 
kept a common little café. Among the actors 
many have risen from the same class; the chil- 
dren of grocers and bakers seem much drawn 
toward the stage. CoQugELin, of the Théatre 
Francais, is the son of a baker, and the superb- 


ly-comic actor, LEVASsSEUR, of a laborer. En- 
MUND AxBoutT’s father, too, was a grocer. AR- 
SENE HovussaYE was born in the floury atmos- 


here of a mill. M. Duruy, the Minister of 

blic Instruction, whose name has been so 
talked of lately in connection with the further- 
ance of women’s education in France, is the son 
of a workman in the Gobelin tapestry manufac- 
tory; the Maréchal Forey of a gendarme. 

—One of the clerical notabilities of the Old 
World, is Father Hyactntue, of Paris, conceded- 
2 the most eloquent preacher of the Roman 

atholic Church in France, and here is his pho- 
tograph. ‘His splendidly formed head is close- 
ly shaven, with only a ring of thick, dark hair 
left. His profile is perfect Roman, and his dress 
of black cloaking, with ceral, girdle, beads, and 
clasped breviary, and bare sandaled feet, make 
him look as if he had stepped out from an old 
picture. He spoke only French, but with so 
rich and mellow a voice that his words and man- 
ners were quite fascinating. He asked permis- 
sion to travel in our car from Florence, and was 
very kind. Covering up —— with his large stole 
at night, he said, pleasantly: ‘ Now, sleep, little 
Protestant.’ Giving us his card, and we enter: 
ing our names in his little diary, we parted com- 
pany, after a pleasant ride of many hours.” 

—The scheme of excellent Mr. MERCER, to 
colonize the Pacific coast with the superfluous 
maidens of New England, has thus far been a 
success. Of the two hundred damsels exported 
about two years ago to Washington Territory, 
all found comfortable homes within a fortnight 
after their arrival out, and all but three are now 
married. MERCER, himself, became an early 
victim to one of the collection; but has given 
up b pmmer ey and gone in for avarice, being 
now running a line of steamers to Oregon. 

—The American citizen — been surfeited 
with Italian and French musical people, lectur- 
ers from England, etc., is soon to be favored 
with a new sensation in the form of a French 
lecturer—no less a personage than the celebrated. 
ALEXANDRE Dumas, who has been engaged for 
a two years’ lecture tour through therStates. 
Uximan is his lessee—the same little fellow who 
took CARLOTTA PaTT1 to Europe, after not mak- 
ing his fortune in Ital. Op. 

—A young gentlenfan, Mr. SANDSFIELD, who 
sang at a private concert given for charitable 
purposes, a few evenings since, at Dr. WaRD’s, 
in Vorty-seventh Street, is pronounced to be not 
only the finest amateur tenor in town, but as 
having a voice of unusual purity and power. 

—The latest Paris papers are quite enthusiast- 
ic in their commendation of ADELINA PatTTI’s 
last operatic triumph in VERBr’s ‘“ Giovanna 
d’ Arco,” in which “‘she again astounded her ad- 
mirers by the versatility of her talents.” The 
work itself has not hitherto been heard out of 
Italy; it was never regarded in VERDI’s own 
country as one of his best productions. It has, 
however, afforded Pattr the opportunity of 
achieving another triumph. The weight of the 
Opera falls on JOAN OF ARC, the two other prin- 
cipal parts—sustained by Signor Nico.rn1 (the 
tenor) and Signor STELLER (the barytone)—be- 
ing but secondary. 

—Mr. Envoy-Extraordinary BURLINGAME has 
ordered apartments to be taken, at the West- 
minster Hotel, for himself and ever-so-many 
Chinese princes, secretaries, and such. He is 
expected here in about a month. Has just been 
banqueted in the exalted California style at San 
Francisco. 

—Mrs. PRENTICE, wife of the editor of the 
Louisville Journal, died on the 26th ult. She 
was a lady of fine mind and culture, and of a 
beautiful and commanding presence. 

—Madame Dora D’IsTRIA, already a member 
of the Archeological Society of Athens, and of 
the Geographical Society of France, has just been 
made a member of the Atheneum of Venice. 

—We learn from various papers, which seem 
to have published the item with a sort of 
chuckle, that Mrs. PaNcAKE, of Peoria, has ob- 
tained a divorce from her husband, Mr. G. H. 
PancaKE, and that the legal manceuyre seems 
to have flattened him. 

—Mr. Davin Gray, a clever gentleman on the 
staff of the Buffalo Courier, has just returned 
from a three years’ tour in Europe, and is about 
to produce a novel and a volume of poems. The 
Courier is one of the strongest of the country-city 


ress. 
4 —One of the belles of Washington is said to be 
Miss BLANCHE BUTLER, a daughter of the Gen- 





eral of that name, 
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joined by fastening together every 
two along the sides with brown woolen braid half an’ inch wide. This woolen 


braid, a section of which is shown of the full size in the accompanying illustra- - 


tion, is ornamented in point russe embroidery with light brown pe -On 
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in the third round ; the order of the beads in 
the figures of the design can be learned from 
the pattern. The steel beads, being the dark- 
est shade, form the central point of each dia- 
mond. _ Having finished a strip of the requi- 
site length (this depends on the length of the 
comb), point the end as shown in the illus- 
tration, and sew the long sides of this strip 
to a back with overcast stitches, stringing on 
alternately a steel and crystal bead with every 
stitch. The manner of doing this is shown 
by the illustration. 


Two Squares for Covers in Eim- 
Pars, and Crochet. x 


Boru these squares may be set together for covers of any size desired. The 
foundation is of linen, of average ‘fineness, which is either hemmed on the edge, 
‘ worked in button-hole stitch, or bordered with a row of single crochet. The work- 





















which are sewed through the holes in the 
cane made for that purpose. Finally, fasten 
a brown silk cord to the cane, by means of 
which the umbrella and parasol are tied to- 
gether, and finish it on the ends with tassels. 


Netted Egg Boiler. 9 

Tis arrangement will be found very con- 
venient when it is ee — large 

uantity of eggs together, so that they may 
ro ke out at the same time equally hard 
or soft; and also guards against breaking 
them. The net is very simply made. It 
is netted of fine white cord, and is fastened 
on the upper edge to a tin 
rim of about six inches in 
diameter, which is provided 
with small holes. The rim is 
furnished with a handle, as 
shown in the illustra- 
tion. For making 
the net cast on a 
foundation of thirty 












Nerrep Ecce Bor.er. 


GeNTLEMAN’s TRAVELING Hart. 


ing of the design is done in medium fine cotton, and the narrow edge with which 
they are bordered in crochet cotton. - In setting the squares together, the cor- 


responding scallops are sewed together with the 
same cotton, or they may be fastened together 
each with a slip stitch. 

For.the design of the first square make next, 
for each of the cross lines, two rows in back 
stitch, separated by four threads of the stuff. 
Between every two opposite rows of back stitch 
sew over the four th of the stuff with stitches 
directly crossing them. (See the illustration.) 
Then work seven knots in the centre of each of 
the squares thus formed. The lace on the outer 
edge consists of two rounds: Ist round.—Altern- 
ate 1 de. (double crochet), 1 ch. (chain stitch), 
passing over one stitch, or a correspond- 
ing space. 2d round.—1 sc. (single cro- 
chet) in a de. of the former round. 
* then 1 ch., 1 p. (picot) pointing out- 
ward, composed of 3 ch. ; 1 sl. (slip stitch) 
in the first of these: three stitches; 1 p. 

pointing inward—in making 
this also crochet 3 ch., take the 
needle out of the stitch, 
put it in the first of the 
three stitches, take the 
dropped stitch again on the 
needle, and cro- 
chet it, together 
with the stitch al- 



































stitches and work 





Lavy’s Brown Linen Leaorna. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. 1X., Figs. 37-89. 


over a mesh one and a half inches in circum- 
ference, nineteen rows in the round. Then 
run the foundation stitches close together on 
a thread, and sew the stitches of the last 
round to the tin rim. 


SquaRE FOR CoveR 1x EMBROIDERY AND CROCHET. 


Bead Mosaic Case for Pocket Comb. 

Tus case is so simply and easily made that even little 
girls can work it. The original is worked in bead mosaic. 
‘The foundation is blue; the design, which is in diamonds, 
is worked of steel, crystal, white, and opaque beads. The 
bead mosaic is worked crosswise, backward and forward. 
The case may be worked after the pattern here given, or 
after any other tapestry design in long cross stitch. Reck- 
on one stitch in width and in breadth as one bead. In 
beginning the mosaic,string on as many beads as the de- 





EMBROIDERED Braip FoR Umpreta 
AND Parasot Hotper. 


sign counts stitches in width. According to our pattern, 
this is sixteen s; on this work back the first round, 
in doing which take one bead on the needle, passing 
over the last of the beads which were strung on, and put- 
ting the needle through the bead before the last of these. 
Then’ take a bead again on the needle, again pass. over 
the next bead, put the thread through the next following 
bead, and so on. ‘The first figure of the design begins 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs. 33-36. 









Sarety Pocket. 
For pattern see Suppl., No. VIL., Figs. 30-32. 





Gtove CasE.—CLOosEP. 





Giove Case.—OPren. 


ready on the nee- 







Lapy’s Pram Linen Lecerne. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 40. 


dle, with one thread thrown around—after this, 
1ch., 1 p. pointing outward; 2 ch., 1 sc. in the 
second following de. Repeat from *. 

The design given in the second illustration 
consists of small squares which are formed of 
threads lying loosely, each fastened by a cross 


Square FoR CovER IN EMBROIDERY AND CROCHET. 


stitch. Each square consists of twenty-eight threads of 
the stuff. The sides of two squares are always worked to- 
gether, while the stitches are taken from the centre of 
one square to the centre of the next, working as follows: 
Bring the thread out at the centre of a square, put it 
through backward twenty-eight threads distant (centre 
of the next square), then fourteen threads deeper, and 
sideward out again at the same distance; then make a 
cross stitch over four threads, and at the same time over 





Point Russk EMBROIDERY FOR GLOVE CASE. 


the threads lying loosely, so that these are fastened, and 
form’ a triangle. Now stick the needle again out from 
the first centre, and then close to the first cross stitch ; 
work another cross stitch, etc., in the manner shown. 
The lace on the outer border consists also of two rounds. 
of which the first is composed of de., each separated by 
ach, 2d round.—* 6 de., each separated by a ch. in 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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one de, of the last round, putting the needle through the back vein of the 
stitch ;. passing over five stitches, repeat from *. The corner of the lace can 


be made from the pattern. 


Glove Case. 
See illustrations, page 468. 


Marertats: Brown silk, corn-colored silk twist, brown silk ribbon, paste- 
board. The glove case, which is shown open and closed in the illustrations 
on page 468, is so arranged in different compartments that the gloves may be 


separated according to colors. ‘The pattern 
consists of a double piece of silk twenty-three 
inches long by eleven inches wide. These dou- 
ble pieces of stuff are sewed together on both 
ends and one side, after which four pieces of 
pasteboard, each three inches in width, are 
shoved into the places prepared by cross seams, 
at the distance of two-thirds of an inch apart. 
The length of the pasteboard pieces must corie- 
spond to the width of the silk, and the first piece 
must lie close to one end. The double material 
is now sewed together on the side which was 
left open for the reception of the pasteboard, and 
the two outsides embroidered in point russe with 
corn-colored silk twist in such a manner as to 
mark the contour of the pieces of pasteboard. 
The illustration on page 468 shows the design 
in point russe. . Make, first, 2 common button- 
hole stitch, lay the thread diagonally downward 
and make a second stitch as shown in the illus- 
tration. The end of the stuff which remains 
without pasteboard is worked on both sides in 
point russe as shown in the pattern. ‘Then wind 












TRAVELING BaG CONVERTIBLE INTO TABLE-CLOTH OR Mat. 


eled cloth, which forms the outside of the bag or the underside of the cover, 
an oval piece thirty-one inches in length by twenty in breadth; then of the 
gray enameled cloth a piece half an inch smaller in circumference than the 
other. ‘To the gray enameled cloth glue on a brown strip one half inch in 
width, and cover the place where they are joined with brown silk braid, which 
is cross stitched on with silk of the same color. Border the brown piece at 
the distance of three-eighths of an inch from the edge with a row worked in 
herring-bone stitch with corn-colored silk twist, after which glue together the 
two pieces on the backs and scallop the edges. The middle part of the piece of 


double material which is thus formed—17 inches 
by 14—is now bordered by a line which is marked 
on the gray side. In this part cut cross slits at the 
distance of two-thirds of an inch apart, through 
which run four wooden rods, laid flat together, 
or one flat cane in such a manner that the rods lie 
alternately once over and once under the double 
cloth strips which were formed by the cutting. 
In the following row the order of taking up the 
strips with the canes or rods must alternate with 
the last, by means of which a draught-board de- 
sign is formed. See illustration. The ends of 
the rods must be shoved between the double ma- 
terial and glued fast, after which the ends may 
be hidden on the brown side by means of a strip 
of brown enameled cloth half an inch in width, 
which must reach to the outer edge, and is first 
glued on and afterward fastened in cross stitch 
with twisted silk. Each cross stitch covers four 
of the wooden rods, or one cane, while between 
each cross stitch is a straight stitch. On the 
gray side the ends of the rods are covered by 
means of a gray strip of leather one inch in 
width, which is glued on. Then fasten on each 





EMBROIDERED Port-FoLi1o.—CLoseEp. 
For pattern see Supplement, No.fXIL, Figs. 42-44. 


it round the pasteboard-lined part between which the 
gloves are laid. Brown silk ribbons are wound round 
the case and tied in bows as shown by the illustration. 


Traveling Bag. 


MareriAts: Brown enameled cloth, gray enameled 
cloth, 112 thin round wooden rods, or 28 flat canes, 
each 18 inches in length; 12 small black japanned wire 
rings; 44 inches brown woolen, 84 inches brown silk 
braid; brown ‘and gray sewing silk, corn-colored silk 
twist, a shawl-strap. 

This traveling bag is convertible at pleasure into a 
table-cloth or mat, and will be found espeeially useful 
on a journey or for picnics, as the lunch which is car- 
ried in it may be served on the table-cloth that is 
formed by unfolding it. The bag may also be used 
for marketing, etc., and the cover as a mat for put- 
ting under hot dishes, or as a protection for elegant 
table-covers. The accompanying illustrations show 
the bag circled by the straps and unrolled as a cover. 
The original is of brown and gray enameled cloth and 
slender round wooden rods, with which the oil-cloth 
is interlaced.. As is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, flat canes may be used instead of the wooden 
rods. For making the bag, cut of the brown enam- 


* 
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IOMSROIDERY FoR Basket, Mat, ET¢. 





TRAVELING BaG, OPENED TO BE USED AS COVERLET OR Rue. 





EMBROIDERED Port-Foii0.—OPEn. 


EMBROIDERY FOR Port-Fotio. 


SECTION OF PEAITING FOR TRAVELING Baa. 


end of the cover, on the brown side, six of the rings 
mentioned under materials, and draw through them a 
woolen braid twenty-two inches in length, the ends 
of which are finished with small tassels, in order to 
prevent their drawing out. These are made of a strip 
of enameled cloth one and a half inches wide, in which 
are cut slits a hair’s breadth apart, after which the 
strip is rolled together with tassels. This finishes the 
cover. 

In order to form the bag tie the ends of the braid 
together, by means of which the ends of the cover are 
drawn up in pleats, thus forming the bag, which is 
fastened by means of an elastic loop and a button, 
which is fastened on as shown by the illustration. 

Instead of a handle, which would be in the way 
when using it as a cover, encircle the bag with a 
shawl-strap. 


Embroidered Port-Folio. 


Tue elegant form and material of this port-folio 
renders it especially suitable for ladies, and any one 
can make it without assistance from a mechanic. The 
original is of silver gray and green silk; the gray, 
which forms the outside of the port-folio, being em- 
broidered in half-polka stitch with black and white 
silk, The inner part of the port-folio, which serves 
as a writing-desk, is covered with green silk. ‘The 





EMBROIDERY FOR CoLLAR Box. 
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size of the which is given in Supplement 
No XL, ign 43-4, is lven inches in length 
vik eee ce i oe 
two pieces vy pasteboard 

for ae cots nk cn have 
the pattern, a piece to fold over as cover. These 
are joined by means of two strips of thick 
nog. gr together. Next, cat for 


Lastly, finish the port-folio with the part used 
as a writing-desk. For this cut two equal pieces 
of board, somewhat smaller than the sides, 
and fasten together with a back of double linen. 
Cover the part thus prepared on the outside with 
green silk, and on the inside with green cloth, 
and border it with the cord; after which fasten 
it to the port-folio in the manner shown by the 


illustration, which gives the port-folio open. A 
lock of chased steel finishes the port-folio. 
Gentleman’s Collar Box. 
See illustrations, page 469. ; 
Tuts box is desi for gentlemen’s shirt- 


collars and cuffs, and is especialiy useful in trav- 
eling. The foundation is a round pasteboard 
box, six inches in width by two and a half inches 
in height, covered with black, gray, or brown 
silk, cashmere, reps, or other materials, embroid- 
ered to suit the taste. The original is covered 
with brown cashmere; the cover is embroidered 
with brown and white silk in back stitch, half 
polka, and herring-bone stitch, The illustration 
on page 469 gives one-fourth of the design. An- 
other illustration gives a different design, which 
is worked in the same manner. The beads are 

ut on by means of through and through stitches. 

he rim of the box may also be worked in a de- 
sign corresponding to the lid. ‘The illustrations 
show the box with and without the cover. 








PAIRING. 


Ir was the time of the hawthorns, 
The time of flowers and of love, 

The time for the pipe of the blackbird, 
For the wooing notes of the dove; 


The time of the cowslip bell-buds, 
Of the honey-suckles sweet, 

When with mutual shower of kisses 
The Spring and the Summer meet, 


Under the bloom of the lilacs, 
Under the blue of the sky, 

Airiest dreams pursuing, 
Wandered Linda and I. 


She with her brown eyes glancing 
Now and anon at my face, 

Woman-like, arch yet bashful, 
Mixture of wiles and of grace, 


I with my thoughts all tender, 
Half ashamed to be caught, 
Loving, and yet defiant 
I by a girl should be taught. 


Sweet mysterious compound 
Of love, of shame, and of pride; 
Oh, I felt its thorns and its roses, 
And so did she at my side. 


But at last were the words low-spoken, 
And heard with a smile and a sigh: 

** Love, the whole of the world is pairing, 
Then why not you and I?” 





THE FIRST SUNDAY OF LENT. 
(IN PARIS.) 
By Tue Avruor or “Joun Hauirax, GENTLEMAN.” 


he hes at all the kind of Sunday that English 
visitors to Paris often spend—acting on the 
principle of doing at Rome as the Romans do— 
ignoring their decent, British, Sabbatical ways, 
to join, nothing loth, in the foreign fashion of 
keeping Sunday; and ‘‘ assisting,” since there 
is nobody there to see, at exhibitions, concerts, 

romenades, and even Sunday evening theatres. 

Je did nothing of this, and yet I ‘ear our Sun- 
day was not a rest-day, but spent in a sort of re- 
ligious dissipation. From eight a.m. to five p.m. 
we were constantly at church, or, more correctly 
speaking, at churches, 

We wanted to see how the more seriously- 
minded half of Paris comports itself on a Sun- 
day, supposing it has any strong feeling about 
the day at all; which, at first, one feels inclined 
to doubt ; for unquestionably both Catholics and 
Protestants, however devout, do not regard the 
Sabbath in the strict Mosaic light which many 
of us do, and are far more latitudinarian—or lib- 
eral, which you will—in its observance. Above 
all, we wished thoroughly to see, and fairly to 
judge, those fine Roman Catholic services which 
our English ritualistic churches labor so feebly 
to imitate, believing—as I think they do believe 
in all sincerity—that if we could only revive 
dead outside forms, the sleeping spirit of religious 
faith would soon be reanimated into earnest life. 
Which visionary hope reminds one somewhat of 


those pathetic child-funerals—I think in South 
America—where it is the custom to dress the 





I do not say we found this; but we tried to 
oq for it, both in Catholic and Protestant wor- 
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from, or dread of conforming to, other people’s 


beast” and ‘‘the woman in scarlet” never come 
into my head, even in the most obnoxious of 
Catholic churches. I can look on all their beau- 
tiful ‘‘idolatries”’—as Exeter 


her various 


ing of idolatries, I think we somewhat misjudge 
our Catholic brethren on this head, even as on 
the opposite side we often greatly misstate the 
faith of Unitarians. In bot> cases we take for 
granted, not what they say t&ey believe, but what 
we think they believe, ana judge them less by 
their real creed than our own presumed interpret- 
ation of it. As a rule, intelligent, rational Cath- 
olics always protest that they do not ‘‘ worship” 
their images, but merely hold them in reverence 
as helps to devotion—which, by-the-way, consid- 
ering how puerile and almost ludicrous most of 
them are,.is one of the oddest and most contra- 
dictory facts in the Catholic religion. 

One of the few French churches in which one’s 
taste—one’s artistic taste, I mean—is not contin- 
ually offended, is the ancient church of’St. Roch, 
in the Rue St. Honoré. To pass out of the noisy, 
busy street—busy even at early morning, and on 
a Sunday morning—into its quiet, sombre shad- 
ow, gives a sense of indescribable peace. Then 
there is such a strange, weird light shed—I know 
not how, probably by concealed yellow glass— 
upon its high altar; its painted windows are all 
so wondrously beautiful, and the various relig- 
ious pictures and sculptures with which it is 
adorned are of sufficient!y high art to be, at all 
events, no actual hindrance to the feelings they 
were meant to excite. There are, for instance, 
in a chapel at the eastern end, two groups, some- 
what above life-size, of the Crucifixion and the 
Entombment, startlingly vivid in their concep- 
tion, and very fine in their execution—especially 
the first one. The Saviour lies prone—extended 
on the as yet unlifted cross—to which two sol- 
diers are in the act of nailing, one a hand, the 
other a foot. Both pause, as if appealing to 
the centurion standing by—‘‘ Must we do this 
thing ?”—but the Christ appeals not at all. In- 
finite submission is written on His face. And I 
think even a stanch Protestant—knowing how 
hard is this lesson, w>ich we must all learn after 
Him—might stand and gaze at the figure, lying 
so still and white in the sacred silence of the 
early morning, and accept from it a mute ser- 
mon, as as many an anti-papal thunder-bolt 
fulrainated from some pulpits I could name. 

St. Roch has numerous small chapels—nooks 
where any weary soul may go in and pray, al- 
most unobserved. These, on that Sunday morn- 
ing, were sprinkled with many of these solitary, 
motionless figures, chiefly women, which, to me, 
are the most touching point of Roman Catholic 
churches. They come for no external form of 
worship, putting on their best go-to-meeting bon- 
net, joining with or criticising their neighbor in 
a regular service; they just creep in quietly, 
kneel down and pray on their own account, and 
for some strong personal need. I can never pass 
one of them—so quiet, so absorbed —without 
wondering what blessing is to be implored, what 
sorrow to be averted—all the countless secrets 
that every human soul must have; and however 
blind I may deem thé prayer, I dare not—I would 
not if I dared—look with other than reverent eye 
upon my brother or-sister ‘‘that prayeth.” 

Besides these individual worshipers, I found 
at St. Roch, early as it was, not much past eight 
A.M., & considerable congregation—in fact, two 
distinct congregations, assembled before the two 
principal altars, at each of which was going on 
the basse messe, which every priest is bound to 
celebrate once a day. Those who attended it 
were chiefly the better order of working people, 
though there were’some very poor—poorer than 
any of the folk who venture into our churches on 
Sunday; but here they are not afraid. There 
was also a large sprinkling of Sisters of Charity, 
paying their religious devotions before entering 
on their day’s work of practical worship—how 
hard and how nobly done, probably none could 
judge except a Sister of Charity. I never can 
look without respect upon those rough black 
gowns, those frightful white poke caps or bon- 
nets, which often hide such sweet, saintly, and 
even beautiful faces. 

One of them, which happened to be close be- 


\ side me, will rest on my memory far years. She 








was quite a girl, certainly not five-and-twenty, 
with features correct as a piece of win gal I 
never sev a lovelier outline of mouth, cheek, 
and -~ melting rosily down into a throat that 
was ly perfect in color and form. And 
the expression—so still, so absorbed, as she knelt 
utterly unconscious of my gaze, counting her 
beads with fingers that in spite of the injury of | 
hard work, were still finely shaped ; purely aris- 
tocratic hands, Raffaelle would have made her 
into a Madonna at once, One could not help 
thinking—who was she? ‘What had been her 


religious ecstasy which had ‘ik to 
wi 
resolve to be nobody’s wife, nobody’s moth 

instead, to spend her life in the incessant, often 
repulsive labors of a Sister of Charity? Would 
the impulse last? Would no natural, human re- 
, of her vow? 
often uestions, of course, found no reply ; 
Left her k there, a in 
t devotion, unconscious that she had 
been object of such admiration, such earnest 
speculations. She down the list of 
living pictures which a student of human nature 
is so constantly meeting, and which are as in- 

teresting as any fine-art galleries in the world. 
This basse messe always seems to me the most 
expressionless and empty of all religious services, 
a mere mumbling and muttering, without audible 
words to dignify and make it comprehensible ; 
while, on the other hand, it has none of the out- 
side shows, the music especially, which appeal to 
the heart without need of words. But the con- 


grets ever avise causing her to 


_gregation seemed quite satisfied, and knelt in 


their places with reverent air, sincerely con- 
vinced that they were serving God in their own 
way, which doubtless they were; but it was not 
my way—so I soon quietly departed. 

In passing one of the old men who sit at the 
doors, offering to outgoers the funny little brush 
of holy water, he, no doubt recognizing a daily 
visitor to the church, held it out to me; but [ 
shork my head with Protestant, though smiling, 
honesty; at which, good soul, he took no of- 
fense, but meekly drew back his brush, and an- 
swered with civil empressement some questions 
about High Mass, which was to be celebrated 
that morning; nay, thinking he had not made it 
clear enough, the poor old fellow almost jumped 
out of his box to call after me: 

** Madame! Madame! Onze heures, & onze 
heures précis. Ia grande messe avec la mu- 
sigue!” As much as to say, ‘‘Don’t miss it 
upon any account, and you will see what will 
pane you a good Catholic to the end of your 

rs. ” 

No, my friend, it didn’t; and, moreover, I 
doubt if any thing ever would. Never could I 
resign my own plain, common-sense reason or 
faith, to be led blindfold by any man alive—not 
to speak of that conglomeration of men who 
call themselves ‘‘Holy Mother Church.” Far 
better live orphaned for ever, or recognize only 
the one Father—God. 

Nevertheless, I will confess I was deeply in- 
terested, strongly affected, by witnessing for the 
first time that splendid. show—before which our 
best ritualistic imitations are tawdry—the regular 
Sunday High Mass in a fine Roman Catholic 
church. This being the First Sunday in Lent, 
the adornments of the church itself were much 
less than usual; indeed, if I recollect right, the 
altar was not decked out at all, and there was a 
general impression of blackness, black draperies, 
chairs, and so on, spreading a certain sombreness 
of effect. But the music—my poor old janitor 
might well urge it upon me—for it was divine. 

When we entered they were singing the ‘‘ Ky- 
rie Eleison,” out of one of Mozart’s most noted 
masses. Wave upon wave it came, ‘‘ Eleison! 
Eleison! Kyrie Eleison! Christe Eleison!” some- 
times in boys’ voices, clear, angelic—I am sure 
the angels must sing like little boys—sometimes 
in the deep roll of some voices which they have 
at this church of St. Roch, two or three of the 
grandest, solidest basses I ever heard. They 
used quite to overwhelm me with their majestic 
pathos, until, one chance morning service, I hap- 
pened to sit near the owners of them, three very 
ugly and not too cleanly little Frenchmen, who 
looked exactly like, what I believe they were, 
decent, respectable ‘‘épiciers.” Of course these 
are the ‘stage effects” common to most forms 
of worship, and especially to the Roman Catholic. 

Nevertheless, High Mass possesses, in common 
with its opposite pole, the Quaker service, one 
great merit—it leaves one very much to one’s self. 
How many a time, when in English or Scotch 
churches, has one not longed to go into a Friends’ 
meeting-house, and sit there, dead silent, with 
every one else mercifully silent likewise, for the 
whole two hours! One is sometimes goaded into 


thinking that any kind of dumb worship—even: 


that of the Indian faguir, who stands all day on 
his head in the sun—would be preferable to hav- 
ing to sit and listen to a man who goes talking on 
about things which he neither comprehends him- 
self nor makes you comprehend; or if you did, 
you might wholly differ from him, yet can not 
rise and protest, telling him that his whole argu- 
ment is based on premises taken for granted, but 
as yet entirely unproved; or that six verses out 
of the Bible would prove more, and be more ac- 
ceptable, than all his discourse. 

But silence, or very fine music, are devotional 
expressions in which all worshipers can meet 
upon equal footing; because, throughout, each 
man preaches to hintself his own sermon. 
lieve it was no sacrilegious worship to sit an hour 
in St. Roch’s, without either prayer-book or 
hymn-book, and drink in that glorious music— 
music with scarcely intelligible words — which 
carried one away in thought to the choir of saints 


| and angels, and all the innumerable company of 


the happy dead, to which we trust we shall one 
day go. And, though not quite agreeing with a 
certain good man, who, at the close of a funeral 
sermon, assured his hearers that their life in 


_ral and even right. 





heaven would be ‘‘singing hallelujahs for ever 
and ever” (which—I remember thinking—some 
of his congregation would,not like at all)—still, 
as all real music lovers feel, there is somethin: 
in a body of harmonious sound more utterly 
spiritual, more approximating to what we as- 
cribe to the nature of spirit, than any thing else 
in this world.’ All other sensuous delights can 
be touched, tasted, handled, or at least beheld ; 
this one is wholly intangible and invisible, no- 
thing in itself, and apparently evoked from no- 
thing ; when it ceases, it ceases as completely as 
if it never had been—at least to all our human 
senses. Yet while it lasts it is a real thing—an 
ecstatic sensation, as perfect as any sensation we 
know—and may be revived at will into the same 
vivid existence. 

I once heard it said—by a musician who now 
comprehends it all—that his nearest conception 
of pure “‘ spirit” was the sound of one of Handel's 
choruses. And I never hear fine music—finely 
executed—such as this Mass of Mozart’s in St. 
Roch—without vividly feeling the same. 

There was a pause in the service, first when 
the tall bedeau went round preceding an unctuous- 
looking priest, who, in the usual whining voice, 
presented his bag ‘‘ pour [’entretien de 1 église,” 
or, briefly, ‘‘ pour Leglise.” Again, when two 
sweet-faced altar boys, either of whom might 
have sat for a portrait of that celebrated young 
saint, decapitated by some Jews, when the pretty 
head kept singing ‘Ave Maria” by itself all day 
and all night long, went down the aisle, and 
came back in procession, accompanied by two 
other boys carrying gigantic and very tottering 
lighted candles, preceding a basket of bread. At 
least, not exactly bread, but a sort of brioche, 
which they afterward distributed to the congre- 
gation. What was the meaning of it, or whether 
it was consecrated or not, I have not the least 
idea, but I thought in no case could it do me any 
harm, so I accepted and ate it. It tasted much 
like all other brioches—which seems a favorite 
cake in Paris—and I do not find it has made me 
one whit more of a Catholic than heretofore. 

Then the choir music began again—the mid- 
day sun came pouring in floods through the 
painted windows, and shone in a stream of glory 
on the high altar of the rock—from which the 
name of the church comes, though through what 
legend I do not know. Very little did we ever 
make out, or cared to make out, of these churches 
and services; they were just a dream of enjoy- 
ment, and I must say enjoyment of the keenest 
and most harmless kind. When the concluding 
strain died away—and High Mass was over—we 
rose and came away, feeling not the slightest de- 
sire to hear it every Sunday—or to ex2hange for 
it, or any imitation of it—our own pure, simple, 
earnest Church Service. Nevertheless we recog- 
nized fully that, in the wonderful beauty and per- 
fectness of this service was a something that, ap- 
pealing to imaginative minds, who bring with 
them half they behold, might prove most sooth- 
ing, elevating, and consoling: even so far as to 
account partially for what ever seemed to me a 
great mystery—how any rational thinking being, 
of mature age, could ever be, still less become, a 
Roman Catholic. 

As quickly as possible—one service ending and 
the other beginning at nearly the same hour—we 
drove to a very different place of worship, the 
French Protestant Church, in the Rue de Pro- 
vence. And here we made, ignorantly, the same 
mistake that one is prone to make in Scotland 
between the Established ‘‘ Church” and the En- 
glish ‘* chapel”—our cocher persisted in taking us 
to an ‘‘ église’—Catholic of course—so that it 
was with great difficulty we arrived at the ‘‘ cha- 
pelle” at all, One could not help smiling* at 
these verbal distinctions, which are yet so natu- 
Probably Ireland is the only 
country in the world where, 4 a curious and, I 
think, most unjust anomaly, the religious estab- 
lishment of the minority enjoys the title and priv- 
ileges of a ‘“Church.” 

The chapelle in the Rue de Provence is not the 
original French Protestant Church, but a branch 
of it; which holds much the same relation to it 
that the Free or United Presbyterian churches 
do to the Established Church of Scotland. I 
believe the differences are merely on points of 
Church government. But there is a far wider 
breach. now taking place: the secession headed 
by M. Coquerel the younger; which has caused 
as many heart-burnings and painful divisions of 
families against themselves as ever did the dis- 
ruption in Scotland ; raising a spirit of religious 
animosity that in so small a community must be 
painful in the extreme. Alas! when will people 
—good people—learn that the ‘‘sword” which 
Christ Himself declared He came to send upon 
earth must be only the sword of the spirit: pure, 
bright, and clean; strong and sharp, ‘‘to the 
dividing of joints and marrow”—as regards a 
man’s own conscience, but never to be turned 
against the conscience of his brothers: never to 
be used in any human quarrel, never to be dulled 
by any fleshly taint of selfish vanity or personal 
wrong. : 

Nothing could be a greater contrast than the 
French Catholic church we had just left and the 
French Protestant one we now entered—where 
we found the service had just begun. It was 
plain, even to bareness: there was apparently a 
scrupulous avoidance of every charm of color 
and form. The building seemed all in straight 
lines, windows included; a mere room, simple 
as any Dissenting meeting-house, or one of those 
erections of the last generation, which one finds 
planted, oddly enough, in some of the most pic- 
turesque points of Scotch braes and hill-sides, as 
if Nature loved to worship God in beauty, and 
man in ugliness. But no; I can not say this 
church was absolutely ugly—only that it was sim- 
ple even to severity. 

It had neither altar nor pulpit, but the same 
sort of rostrum which one sees in Scotch Presby- 
terian churches, and on it stood the pastor—a 
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mild, benevolent-looking man—in his ordinary 
dress—not unlike a Scotch Free Church minister. 
I noticed no precentor, but there must have been 
one, to lead the singing, which was going on at 
the time, the congregation sitting to sing, as they 
do in Scotland. And oh! the beauty of that 
hymn! What it was I know not: but just such 
a one might have uprisen in the night-time from 
Waldensian valleys, or some of those lovely nooks 
of Southern France where the Huguenots had 
their main strong-hold—where they clung despe- 
rately to their faith, fought for it, died for it, with 
a tenacity of purpose that only the Scotch Cove- 
nanters have ever surpassed. 
“We English have a scornful insular way 
Of calling the French light.” 

So says Mrs. Browning in ‘‘ Aurora Leigh,” and 
proceeds to deny the “lightness”—in which I 
once thought she was mistaken. I do not now. 
No one could look round that congregation, with 
its faces of men and women—noble, simple, lofty: 
quite peculiarly so, I thought—without feeling 
that, Frenchmen and Frenchwomen though they 
were, “light”, was the very last epithet which 
could be fairly applied to them. We are prone 
to judge France solely by Paris, which is about 
as just as if we were to judge England, that is to 
say, the whole of the British Islands, by London. 
Whether we recognize it or not, there is, in the 
various races which make up the aggregate of 
the French people, an element of strength, firm- 
ness, sincerity, faithfulness—as grand as any 
thing in our own nation. Probably it lurks 
deepest and comes out clearest amidst the old 
Huguenot blood, and in those relics of the an- 
cienne noblesse and the cultivated middle-class of 
provincial propriétaires which have survived the 
terrible winnowing-flail of the Revolution—or, 
say rather, the Revolutions. But of this I can 
not judge—no foreigner could; only I am cer- 
tain it is there; and never was I more certain 
than in watching that congregation in the Rue 
de Provence. 

They were somewhat different from a Catholic 
congregation—there was little of that abandon of 
religious fervor that one sees in many faces at a 
Catholic church ; they-were less absorbed, more 
critical: but still grave, decorous, critical, recep- 
tive—like an English or Scotch, but more espe- 
cially a Scotch congregation. And very like a 
Scotch sermon translated into French, but re- 
taining its very forms of Calvinistic phrase, and 
its very tone of address to ‘‘ mes chers fréres,” 
was the discourse into which, after a short prayer, 
and a still shorter—perhaps too short—reading 
of Holy Scripture, the good pastor plunged. 

Of that sermon what can I say? ‘There was 
nothing remarkably original in it; but the de- 
livery was simple, dignified, sincere; and though 
it was extempore, the matter seemed well-con- 
sidered, and the language—so far as one can 
judge in the rapid utterance of a foreign tongue 
—perspicuous, elegant, and good. But I think 
we should have preferred a little shorter sermon, 
and a little longer reading of le Saint Evangile, 
which he did read, very beantifully, in his music- 
al, solemn, tender French—which at first seems 
impossible to that lively language, but, once 
familiarized with it, the gentle cadence of its 
‘* Vous, Seigneur” (the Deity is always address- 
ed as ‘* Vous”), its childlike grace and simplicity 
of phrase, especially in the New Testament, has 
a devotional charm which is quite peculiar, and 
never to be forgotten. 

It was the same with the hymns. They were 
neither English nor Scotch psalm-tunes, nor Ger- 
man chorales: and, of course, they were utter- 
ly removed from any thing in the Roman Cath- 
olic service ; but they had a beauty of their own, 
which was delicious even immediately after Mo- 
zart's grand mass. ‘The last hymn especially, 
which was sung as the people were departing— 
for it was a communion Sunday, and a few of 
them, though not many, went out, the rest keep- 
ing their seats, just as in a Presbyterian church 
—and singing, sweetly and solemnly, that long- 
drawn-out and infinitely pathetic sacramental 
hymn, the music of which rings in my heart 
at this minute. 

No doubt the Protestant Church of France 
has its weak points— what Church has not? 
and probably the weakest of them are its dawn- 
ing divisions, and the fierce rancor they excite— 
of bigotry on the one side, and fierce, youthful 
revolt against compelled belief on the other, 
But we thought we could better understand 
old historic France, and look forward more 
hopefully to the future of modern France, 
after having worshiped with that little congre- 
gation in the Rue de Provence. 

We came out into the bleak sunshine — oh, 
how bitter-bleak Paris sunshine can be! — and 
took an hour or two’s wandering through the 
bright streets, where the people were gradually 
thickening. The city had put off its devotional, 
and put on its holiday face for the rest of the 
day. It evidently agreed with the birds, who, 
as some good Scotchman once rather regretfull 
observed, ‘‘ went on singing just as if it wasn’t 
Sunday.” ‘These good French folks—chiefly of 
the bourgeoisie, their wives, and daughters—loi- 
tered about, looking in at all the shop-windows 
that were open—which included nearly every 
one in the Rue de Rivoli—and I own I should 
like to have gone with a gendarme down the 
whole length of the street and closed them all, 
saying, ‘* Rest, perturbed spirits; rest, if you 
can do no more.” ‘Then they hung in clusters 
round the doors of country-bound omnibuses in 
the square of the Palais-Royal, or went in little 
bands to the noble galleries of the Louvre, with 
all its stores of centuried learning, that he who 
reads may read—a source of Sabbath instruction 
and amusement which I for one should be very 
sorry to deny them. For the rest, they went 
about their several ways and comported them- 
selves much as Parisian Sunday-afternoon prom- 
enaders usually do. They harmed us not; and 
no comments shall be made upon them—we En- 





glish have too many glass-houses of our own to 
afford to throw stones. 

It was more by chance than design that we fell 
in for our next service, perhaps the most curious 
of all. Entering a church to rest—and, oh! the 
rest to tired soul and body that those dim, cool, 
silent churches are sometimes !—we found it was 
St. Germain l’Auxerrois, notable in history as 
being the one from whose tower had sounded 
the warning bell, the signal for the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. The slaughter began there, 
and in the Palace of the Louvre, just opposite, 
continuing all throughout Paris, till by morning 
the Seine—this slow, quiet, muddy Seine, which 
Any stood calmly watching—ran red with 


A strange remembrance—and it all happened 
here, just here. No wonder at a certain firm- 
ness, nay hardness, in those grave Protestant 
faces worshiping in the Rue de Provence. . One 
could imagine what their ancestors’ and ances- 
tresses’ faces must have been; one-can under- 
stand the maddened despair, capable of any 
courage, any fury, of these husbandless wives 
and childless mothers, and how they would de- 
velop into those stern, rigid Puritan women, 
who have left their remembrances stamped viv- 
idly even upon the present generation. Solemn, 
strange, and yet grand beyond the grandeur of 
most human existences, would be a life of which 
the key-note was ‘* My husband,” or ‘‘ My father, 
was murdered.” 

This is the difference between modern France 
and England. Our tragedies, political and re- 
ligious, mostly lje far back in the past, dim as 
old romance; theirs are scarce a generation re- 
moved from the daily present. The veil between 
is so thin that they feel as if the past might at any 
time become the present. 

St. Germain l’Auxerrois is a very beautiful 
church ; brighter and younger looking, so to 
speak, than St. Roch, without having the un- 
pleasant modernness and pseudo-classicality of 
the Madeleine. The painted glass is fine, and 
the high altar has less than the average of fool- 
ish fripperiness about it. There is the usual 
broad, circumferent walk, interspersed with the 
usual number of quaint little chapels; nooks 
where. some may pray, and all may rest and 
meditate, not without advantage. In several 
of these was going on a sort of Sunday-school 
—different classes of boys and girls standing, 
with grave little faces, to be catechised by some 
priest, generally a young man, who seemed to 
take much pains with them, and to whom they 
were very attentive. 

Suddenly, high up in the tower outside, began 
to sound—not the awful tocsin of St. Bartholo- 
mew, and yet it might have been the self-same 
bell—I know not. Now, however, it rung out 
innocently clear, a common church bell, with its 
steady monotone. I asked my neighbor, a de- 
cent-looking bonne, in charge of a young lady, 
who knelt absorbed before an altar of the Virgin, 
what it was ringing for. ‘‘Zes Vépres,” said she, 
briefly and severely. Then, this was the imme- 
morial ‘‘vesper bell,” though most unpoetically 
ringing at three in the afternoon. However, we 
thought we would remain and see what there was 
to be seen. : 

Gradually there collected in front of the high 
altar a moderate congregation, chiefly composed 
of women; and when the bell ceased, there 
came filing in a line of priests richly vestment- 
ed, and another ling of little boys, whose dress, 
I think, was of scarlet and white, but I do not 
clearly remember. They and the priests began 
the service with the ever-beautiful harmony of 
boys’ and men’s voices singing alternately or to- 
gether, which the Catholic Church so well knows 
how to use. 

Vespers is, I conclude, a litany rather than a 
mass; for many of the congregation joined in it 
out of their prayer-book, and it seemed to be in 
French, not Latin. It was less fine than the 
service at St. Roch, and yet a beautiful service 
in its way, or would have been but for the lu- 
dicrous effect produced by two young priests, who 
kept marching slowly up and down, reading their 
breviaries, within the chancel, stopping at every 
third turn to seat themselves solemnly on two 
high stools, over and outside which they careful- 
ly disposed their robes, said a prayer or two, then 
got up again and renewed their walk. What it 
all meant I have not the slightest idea, but the 
result was comical to a d pecially the 
feminine care in the arrangement of the violet 
velvet. ' 

This, and the singing, went on for about an 
hour; then the priests marched in single file out 
of the chancel, and as they passed we noticed 
them sharply. 

I must confess these magnificent robes are not 
surmounted by the noblest faces in the world. 
It is curious, if truae—and I do think it is true 
—that certain phases of religious-belief always 
result in certain types of face, or, more correctly, 
it is the personal idiosyncrasy as shown by the 
face, which causes a certain line of religious 
thinking. ° You will hardly ever find combined 
a narrow creed and a broad forehead ; a fat, sens- 
uous jowl and an ascetic faith. The Catholic 
priesthood do not, as a body, look like men of in- 
tellect or refinement. Here and there I have 
seen some fine, benevolent heads—quite apostle- 
like—but, in the main, they are coarse and com- 
‘mon, evidently taken from the lower classes, and 
educated only-to a certain point; the point be- 
yond which a human being ceases to be a mere 
machine, thinks spontaneous thoughts, and in- 
dulges in original acts, which might be rather in- 
convenient in a system of such total self-repres- 
sion as the Catholic Church. These men, prin- 
cipally old men, were not different from their 
brethren: they had all the air of devoutness ; 
but it was a dull, stolid, not to say stupid, air, 
implying superstition rather than faith, and the 
lazy following of others’ opinions rather than that 
daring, wide-eyed search after truth for truth’s 


_ness? I am an atom, less than an atom, in the 


‘ know that the Maker of them all is our Father. 





own sake, which is the only thing which makes ' 
a religious man a true priest. 

: ea they had peowe: and settled themselve;s 
in a long row opposite the pulpit, the congreya- 
tion also turned their chairs ~saseah sO as to rad 
the same way: more hearers gathered, emtil in- 
side and outside of the middle inclosare there 
was hardly standing-room. We locked intently 
toward the pulpit, where suddenly appeared a 
man in a monk’s dress. We had come in for 
one of those Lenten sermons, with which the 
Catholic Church, wiser than our own in distin- 
guishing the vast difference between an ordinary 
priest and a‘really good preacher, is careful to 
provide her devotees during the Fast. That this 
was & very 2 same prédicateur, the eagerness of 
the crowded congregation plainly showed. Who 
he was we knew not, nor does it matter, but he 
was a man of about fifty years of age, with a 
keen, mobile face, rather roughly cut—a little 
*¢ under-bred,” one might have said, had one met 
him in ordinary life ; bat of his intelligence there 
could be no doubt. 

He waited till the mass of people had settled 
and hushed itself into attention, then he rose, 
and with a few preliminary bowings and cross- 
ings, begun his sermon in a low, measured voice, 
gradually advancing into distinctness, power, and 
passion, till it rung through the whole church, 
where, as the phrase is, ‘* you might have heard 
a pin fall.” 

Alas! it is only too few sermons that one can 
remember; I shall long remember this one, 
Catholic though it was. But there was not a 
sentence in it to which a good Protestant might 
not have listened with advantage. Its subject 
was ‘‘ La Parole de Dieu,” ‘‘ sharper than a two- 
edged sword” and so on—TI can not call to mind 
the exact text; indeed, I rather think it began 
without any text, but this was the theme of it: 
la Parole de Dieu, as heard by man throughout 
life, whether consciously or not; heard in na- 
ture, in human affections, in religious devotions, 
in all the events and crises of existence. In 
short, the Voice of God to man, forever calling, 
calling. 

The preacher began by a vivid picture of the 
earliest dawn of life—the child in the cradle, en- 
circled by household love, da Parole de Dieu only 
speaking to it through the lips of parents. He 
described with a tender vividness, that was strange 
to hear from him—poor celibate !—the happiness 
of father and mother bending over their first- 
born, and all the after scenes of family bliss; 
ther ‘raced the boy through youth and manhood, 
la Parole de Dieu still speaking to him under all 
manner of forms, and in every conceivable cir- 
cumstance; forcing him at last to hear: because 
God is his father, and the Father will not let go 
His child. 

“*But,” continued the preacher, suddenly 
changing into the personal, and bursting into 
something very like eloquence —French elo- 
quence, it must be remembered—with abund- 
ance of gesture, with an impetuosity of delivery, 
that in am English pulpit would be called theat- 
rical; and yet it never passed the verge where 
the dramatic becomes the mere theatrical —it 
never degenerated into mere acting. ‘* But, how 
am I to know that God is my Father? How can 
His infinite greatness care for my infinite little- 


sight of my Creator, and the Creator of the uni- 
verse. When I gaze abroad on Nature”’—here 
he burst into gorgeous descriptions of the won- 
ders in the heavens and earth, and under the 
earth, asking how we can look at these, and yet 


**Know it? I do not know it. I know no- 
thing, and attempt to know nothing. But I feel 
it here”—and he touched his breast, nay, struck 
it, with a violence plainly audible, and that cyn- 
ies would certainly have called clap-trap; but I 
can not think it was such—not entirely. I can 
not believe but that there was some reality in the 
passionate pathos of the man’s voice, as he kept 
repeating over and over again, those words which, 
if we once doubt, all life beeomes a dead, hope- 
less blank—‘* Dieu est mon Pére—mon Pére. I/ 
maime, je crois quil m’aime. And why? Be- 
cause I feel it here. I feel that I love Him, and 
I could not love Him unless He had loved me 
first. Il est mon Pére—mon Pere.” 

*¢ And, once sure of that,” he went on, ‘‘I am 
sure of every thing. He will give me every thing, 
because he is my Father. You count me un- 
happy? I am the happiest man alive! You 
pity me as lonely? I am forever in the sight 
and presence of my Father. Youthink me with- 
out guidance? He leads me continually by His 
hand. For, Dieu est mon Pere; Dieu maime, 
il m’aime toujours.” 

This was the burden of the sermon through- 
out. It entered upon no doctrinal questions ; 
scarcely even laid down any moral laws; it car- 
ried the hearers quite out of the region of con- 
troversial theology into that high mountain air 
of Truth—the Truth of truths—which is Love. 
From that clear height, if we could ever attain 
to it, many diverse creeds might look almost 
identical—God knows! But whatsoever one 
might doubt or differ on, the man had struck a 
key-note, sharp and strong, which there could be 
no doubt about: the Fatherhood of God once 
recognized, in the individual as well as uni- 
versal sense, solves all perplexities, and makes 
the riddle of life clear and plain. It was good to 
hear it thus preached—even from a Roman Cath- 
olic pulpit. 

Thus ended, with a peaceful, harmonious end- 
ing, our strange, contradictory, and yet, looked 
upon in its deepest sense, this our most solemn 
Paris Sunday. We never heard who the preacher 
was ; indeed, we never inquired—good and true 


words being said, it matters little who says them. 
But these words of his made us come out of 
church, that terrible blood-stained church of St. 
Germain l’Auxerrois, with a wonderfully calm 





and happy feeling; sure that, after all, a Parole 








de Dieu is ‘‘sharper than a two-edged sword ;” 
the sharpest and strongest thing in all this world. 
Also, that if, indeed, Dieu est mon Pere (and if 
not that, He is nothing, does not exist for us as 
God at all) he will eventually make every thing 
clear and straight ; reconciling all things to Him- 
self; all things and all men. And, over the 
whirl and noise of this twilight Paris—this won- 
derful, dreadful, and yet pathetic city, which 
seems to chatter about Him so much, and to 
understand and believe in Him so little—there 
seemed to sound, wild as Jonah’s voice in Nine- 
veh, and sweet as another and Diviner voice in 
the Streets of Jerusalem, the preacher’s cry, 
Dieu est mon Pere.” 





GAGES DAMOUR. 
AN OLD STORY. 
‘Tis over! Your portrait I wrench from my chain, 
Tears unbidden are blinding my eyes; 
‘Tis over, and sadly I’m gazing in vain 
On a blank that I once thought a prize! 
They warned me that you were a terrible flirt, 
And bade me beware of your wiles, 
But rashly I thought to escape any hurt 
*Neath the charm of your treacherous smiles. 


Take back these sweet violets, sent me in May, 
For a faint perfume hangs to them still, 

Like the thought of past love is e’en dear on a day 
When one’s heart has been broken at will: 

The Tennyson, also, you gave me last year— 
See the page we so often have read— 

Read again, if you can, with trembling and fear, 
Oh, false girl, of ‘‘a day that is dead!” 


And here’s the bright ribbon you twined in your hair, 
With a rose-bud you wore in your breast; 

The ballad you sent me, I’ve kept it with care, 
And the ring you had marked with my crest; 

A lace-bordered handkerchief, broidered with gl 
With a well-worn, small Houbigant glove, 

A bundle of letters—what tales they could tell !— 
And a packet that’s marked, “For my love.” 


For your love, indeed! ‘Tis more shattered and dead 
Than the poor faded flowers now returned; 
Another true heart on your altar has bled, 
Just one more silly moth has been burned: 
Nor doubt it is sport honest love to betray— 
And I dare say it adds to your fame— 
Some day you'll repent and find out that to play 
With men’s hearts is a dangerous game! 





WOMANS WORK IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


‘oo is a pretty tradition at Venice, handed 
down among the inhabitants of the Lagoons, 
which says that a sailor brought home to his be- 
trothed a branch of the delicate coralline known 
as ‘‘mermaid’s lace.” The girl, a worker in 
points, attracted by the grace of the coral, imi- 
tated it with her needle, and after much toil pro- 
duced the exquisite fabric which, as “ Venice 
Point,” soon became the mode in all Europe. 
Lace-making in Italy formed the occupation of 
many women of the higher classes who wished 
to add to theirincomes. Each lady had a num- 
ber of workers, to whom she supplied patterns, 
pricked by herself, paying her workwomen at the 
end of every week, each day being notched on a 
tally. Inthe convent of Gesu Bambino, at Rome, 
curious speeimens of old Spanish conventual work 
—parchment patterns with lace in progress—have 
been found. They belonged to Spanish nuns, 
who long ago taught the art of lace-making to 
novices. Like all point lace, this appears to be 
executed in separate pieces, given out by the 
nuns, and then joined together by a skillful hand. 
We see the pattern traced, the work partly finish- 
ed, and the very thread left, as when ‘‘ Sister Fe- 
lice Vittoria” laid down her work centuries ago, 





FEMALE EXTRAVAGANCE. 

HE London Review, in a well-written article 

on Extravagance in Men, says very pertinent- 
ly concerning the accusations thereupon which it 
is the fashion to launch against Women at large: 


“*Women are accused very unfairly of being over- 
extravagant. As a rule men are far more so, and the 
account against them is principally due to those who 
fritter every thing they gain or sell in numberless and 
nameless trifles. A woman has a natural title to being 
well clad—to being indeed clad so as to make the 
most of her appearance. She has a sense for jewelry. 
To deny her ornaments is to stifle a genuine and rea- 
sonable instinct. But a man who parts with a con- 
siderable portion of his income in order to compiy 
with every freak of his tailor, and who really seems to 
have only used his brains upon the patterns of neck- 
ties, is one of the most pitiable creatures alive.” 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

M: Srannops.—The stitch called point russe has 
been frequently described in detail in Harper's Bazar, 
You will find elaborate instructions for working it in 
Answers to Corr » No. 24. 

Bapeer Greu.—Slope the front width and one each 
side of it. Leave the others full and gather to a belt. 
It is now fashionable to gore muslin skirts to the knee 
and to finish out the length with a ruffle. Ifthe puffs 
go around the arm small cords from one band to the 
other will hold them in place; if puffed to the elbow 
and ruffled the puffs are made secure over net or tarla- 
tan. Middle aged ladies can wear white waists, but 
black lace or Brussels net is more becoming. Fichus 
are worn as a street garment. 

Euizaseru.—For a little boy a year and a half old a 
pretty style of dress is a gored slip of white piqué, o1 
of percale, braided with feather edge braid up the 
seams. Loose jacket, round in front and merely reach- 
ing to the waist. Coat-sleeves. As we have frequent- 
ly said, we furnish no patterns save those in the Sup 
plement. 

Nexrpie-worx.—In crochet or knitting work a ¥ 
merely shows the point in the work at which you be- 
gin to repeat. The abbreviation sl. stands for slip 
stitch, as already explained in the article to which you 
refer. A slip stitch is worked as follows: Having al- 
ready u loop on the needle, insert the hook in a stitch 
and draw the thread through both together. A picot 
in crochet is any very small scallop. In the descrip- 
tion of a foot-stool it indicates the scallops of the leaves 
and rosettes, and is worked in chain and slip stitch. 
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Embroidered Cravat Ends. 

Tues two cravat ends, which are shown of the full size in the illustra- 
tion, are, the first of lavender and the second of brown silk ribbon, embroid- 
ered in satin stitch with white silk, after the pattern given. The ends are 
pointed and button-hole stitched with silk of the same color as the cravat, 
and then finished with silk tassels. : 


Traveling Costume.—Belt with Pocket and Strap for Shawl. 


Snort dress and tight-fitting paletot of gray silk serge. The skirt is 
ecseenned With «wide tae bad oY ted eae ial, pleated and set on in 
waves, as shown in the illustration, The bottom of the tot is 
and bound with brown silk. ‘The belt is furnished 
pattern of which is given in Fig. 41 of the Supplement. For each pocket 


forementioned. Baste the ide 


e togeth 
the top of each of the pock- 
sr tbl ee bt esther 


passementer 
gimp, and fasten it to the belt with 
two silk cords, which are knoited to- 
gether just above the pocket. Brown 
straw - hat, trimmed with leaves and 
fall of lace. The traveling shawl or 
water-proof cloak, necessary for pro- 
tection against rain, is buckled in a 
strap, which is shown in the 
illustration. This arrange- 


interlining, and bound with 
brown worsted braid, and - 
afterward ornamented with 
black string beads, sewed 
= crosswise in the manner 
shown in the accom ing 
full-sized illustration. ‘This 
strap is slung over the shoul- 
der, and affords an easy 


of i haw! 

orwaierptoo! 

Buttons for Trimming 
Dresses, Cloaks, etc. 


Figs. 1-9 show a number 
of buttons suitable for trim- 
ming dresses, cloaks, etc., 
and which are easily made. 
All the buttons here given 
consist of a round piece of 
wood, which is covered with 
stuff and ornamented partly 
with embroidery, and partly 
with silk braid and cord. 

Fig. 1 is.a button covered 
with brown silk, and corded 
crosswise with fine brown 
silk cord and gimp. The 
centre is formed by a knot 
of silk cord. 

Fig. 2 is a button covered 
with violet cassimere. ° 
figure in the centre is work- 
, ed with violet silk twist over 
a foundation of pasteboard. This figure is surrounded with a 
row of knots, which are worked with the same silk. 

Fig. 8 is a button of gray silk.. The star-like figure is worked 
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in point russe with dark gray silk twist. Fig. 6. 


Fig. 4 is a button of brown silk which is worked in button-hole 





Fig. 5. Fig. 9. 
stitch with brown silk twist, as shown by the paitern. 


Figs. 4 and 5 show the manner of working. Make, first, 
according to the pattern, at-regular. distances of one- 
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Section or Strap ror SHAWL. 


third of an inch apart, nine stitches, then fasten each 
stitch with a button-hole stitch, working from left to 
right, and always so that 
the point of the needle is 
directed toward the mid- 
dle of the button. Contin- 
uing in this manner, work 
around the thread of the 
former round in each new 
round, 

Fig. 6 is a button of 
gray alpaca. The star is 
formed of fine gray silk. 
First stretch, as in Fig. 7, 
eight threads across the 
button at regular inter- 
vals, and wind these in 
the manner shown by the 
illustration with gray silk, 
which must not be too 
fine. Having covered al- 










































For SHAWL. 
For pattern see Supplemen’ 
Pio. XL, Fig. Th. * 
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- each with two pieces of blue ribbon 





Fig. & 
Bourtroxs ror Dress anp Croak TrimMrnas. 


most the entire upper part of the button with the silk, fasten the threads 
with threads of silk between every two of the eight stretched threads; these 
drawn close form the star-like figure shown by Fig. 6. 

Fig. 8.—This button is very similar to the former. In this also eight 


~ threads are stretched over the button, which are covered in the manner 


shown by Fig. 9, so that the eight threads finally appear as raised ribs. 
Traveling Sewing Case. 

Tus sewing case is especially recommended for use in traveling, because 
it has places for almost all necessary sewing utensils, besides ribbons, but- 
tons, hooks and eyes, etc. Moreover, a sewing case of this kind requires 
little space, as it can be rolled tightly together. ‘The material for making 
it is simple and cheap. The original is of gray tick.ng and blue ribbon; 
the border of the outside, as well as of all the pockets, is formed of the rib- 
bon. The outside consists of two strips of gray drilling each eight inches 
in width by twenty-two in length, of . 
which the one serves as the lining and 
the other as the outside. On the end 
which forms the the strips are © 
cut in two points, which are finished 


that serve to fasten the case and are 
cut of the proper length for that pur- 
pose, On the inner side of the case, 
next the flap, and also next the other 
end, are arranged six pockets, which — 
open in opposite directions. Every 
three of these pockets.in a row consist 
of a piece of stuff thirteen inches in 
length. by two and a half inches in 
breadth, which are fastened on one 
side with a border, and on the other 
side are laid in three broad box-pleats, 
separated from each other 
by three-eighths of an inch 
8 80 that the width of 
e strip is reduced to eight 
inches, The folded strip is 
‘tross stitched to the out- 
side so that each fold forms 
a pocket. The revers of 
every two opposite pockets 
consists of a piece of stuff 
two and a half inches square 
with the edges somewhat 
rounded, and the edge bord- 
ered like the outside. This 
is sewed on with a cross 
seam, and provided with a 
button-hole corresponding 
to the button on each pock- 
et. These pockets serve to 
hold worsted, silk cord, 
hooks and eyes, buttons, 
ribbons, etc., as is denoted 
on each revers. The space 
between each pocket. is 
provided with bands of stuff 
and ribbon, which serve for 
holding the scissors, thim- 
ble, wax, and darning cot- 
ton. Besides these several 
flannel leaves are fastened 
to one side for needles, pins, 
tape-needles, etc. 





HOW TO GRAIN 
WoOOoD. 

HIS beautiful art has 

generally been given 

up to the house-painters, as 

work which no lady need attempt to accomplish, and altogether 

unsuited to her sphere of operations. But why this should be 

the case it is difficult to understand, since taste and the kind 

of skill required is by no means beyond the limit of a woman’s 
genius or ability. 
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Fig. 4. Fig. 7. 


If on first trial the new business seems strange, and the 
results unsatisfactory, we would encourage the amateur 
to try again; she must on no account be discouraged by 
one or two failures, but persevere in the work, which will 
certainly be crowned at last with entire success. We 





Travetine Sewine Case.—C1Losep. 


have seen whole rooms grained and finished in the most 
exquisite manner by ladies of taste, some in oak, others 

. in walnut or maple, while 
the book-cases of a library 
or occasional shabby pieces 
of furniture were renova- 
ted and made to look like 
new articles. by means of 
a few hours’ labor, ‘and a 
very trifling cost for ma- 
terials. 

Suits of cottage furni- 
ture, no matter in what 
solid color they were orig- 
inally painted, may 
grained so as to look even 
handsomer than when first 
purchased. But before 
commencing any thing 
large or important, it will 
be best to practice consid- 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 










































































erably on smooth pieces of board, taking as patterns the best specimens 
within reach of the wood you are to imitate. ~ 
TO GRAIN OAK. 
First have the wood on which you aré to practice made as smooth as 
possible, and then cover with three or four coats of paint ground in oil 
and turpentine, mixed in the proportion of two-thirds ‘oil and one-third 
turpentine. If intended for liglit oak, the ground may be formed by mix- 
ing white lead or zinc with Oxford ochre until it becomes a light buff. 
If a medium shade is wanted add a liftle Venetian red, to make it 
, father darker, and for dark old wood add a little burned umber and orange 
. chrome. . When this is dry the graining color is to be put on evenly all 

over, but not too thick. ‘or light oak this may be made of either Van- 
dyke brown or burned umber, with a little burned sienna added, if you 
wish to give it a reddish tint, or raw sienna, if.a yellow tint is preferred ; 
these may be mixed into the paint that is left after putting on the ground, 
and the darker the shade of the graining color the darker and richer will 
be the work produced. A little beeswax melted and mixed into the paint 
will prevent the running of the color after the graining is done. 

Having eoated it with the dark color while the paint is fresh, take a long 
comb (and if the teeth are here and there missing it will be rather an 
advantage than otherwise, as it will produce a variety in the size of the 
veins or lines), and draw it straight,.or in a slightly crooked line, across 
the board from end to end in the direction the grain of the wood is sup- 
posed torun. Do this over the whole surface. 

Next take a rather finer comb, and go over it again in the same direc- 
tion, giving the hand a waving or slightly crooked motion. This will 
remove the stiff look of the first combing. Now take a rag and wrap it 
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Vineta Wartkine Dress.—Back. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 12-15, 
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GrorGine Watxine Dress. Avrienne Warxine Dress. Crara Watxine Dress. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-5. For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 26. For pattern see Supplement, No, III., Figs, 16-19, 
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Marts TuerEsa Watkinc Dress.—FRont. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 20-25. 


NorperRNeEY Watxkine Dress.—Front. NorpdeRney Watkixc:Dress.—Back. Marta THeresa WALKING Dress.—Back. 
For pittern see Supplement, No. 1V , Figs, 20-25, 


For pattern see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-11. 
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seen in the centre of Sometimes it 
can be done more easily by wrapping the rag 


Before applying this, it will be best to sponge it 
with a i, of fuller’s earth and water. 


or panel; and with a view to the acquiring of a 
varied style it will be well to use as many differ- 
ent patterns of the real wood as possible. 

In many specimens there will be seen spots 
and cracked knots with very distinct shadings 
around them. These may be made by putting 
on touches of the darkest shade used, with lines 
traced in graceful curves around the knots ; then 
comb with a coarse comb up and down, curving 
the strokes as they pass around the‘knots. The 
large knots can be retouched after.the final over- 
graining with a small brush or hair-pencil, in 
order to trace the cracks or lines across the face 
of them. 

When the paint is entirely dry a coat of var- 
nish will bring out the colors finely, and finish it 
with the proper polish. 

There is another style of painting called by 
painters, Distemper. The difference consists 
chiefly in the mixing of the paints, the process 
we have been describing having reference entire- 
ly to oil-colors, while the other method is by mix- 
ing them with size and water, or what will an- 
swer as well—thin glue-water. 

Most of the paints which are usually mixed in 
oil can be prepared equally well in this way. 
The inner walls of houses can be done with this 
kind of paint; but great care must be taken be- 
fore applying the paint that the surface is entire- 
ly smooth, and free from grease, lime, or dirt. 
If there is the least likelihood of grease being 
there the wall must be thoroughly cleaned by 
scraping, or by a wash of pearlash water. 

When the wall is thus prepared let a coat of 
glue-water be put on warm, and when dry the 
surface should be well rubbed, and smoothed with 
sand-paper or pumice. The color may be mixed 
with thin glue-water as a size, but must not be 
put on too thick. 

To grain oak in distemper, the wood or wall, 
after the preparation described, should be wet 
slightly with the sponge and the fuller’s earth ; 
then mix together Vandyke brown and a little 
burned sienna with a portion of the size, and 
with a brush or sash-tool, dipped first in the 
sour ale, spread on the color, and proceed to 
comb and over-grain as directed for oil-graining. 
(‘Lhese directions are only for the graining; the 
ground is supposed to have been prepared in oil, 
as before described. ) 

This is not as handsome as oil-work, but is 
done more quickly and with less expense. When 
finished with a coat of varnish it will look very 
well, 


WALNUT. 


To imitate walnut the same general rules may 
be followed, only that a darker ground-work is 
produced by using more Vandyke brown or burn- 
ed umber, graining with black and softening with 
the badger brush, with a good pattern in the nat- 
ural wood from which to copy. 


MAHOGANY. 


Use the same colors for ground-work as di- 
rected for light oak, only adding enough burned 
sienna to give it a reddish tint. Mix together 
Vandyke brown and a little Victoria lake with 
oil; put it on when the ground is dry, but not 
as an even coat—rather in blotches or streaks. 
Mottle it well by rubbing it off here and there 
with a rag, and also comb it slightly in parts ; 
then go over it with the badger until all are well 
blended. By going in the same direction al- 
ways in using the badger a uniform shading will 
be given to the figures of the wood. The whole 
may then be darkened somewhat by going over 
with a coating of Victoria lake in distemper, fin- 
ishing off with the badger. 

This wood may also be imitated in distemper 
by staining first with Venetian red, and with 
Vandyke brown, burned Sienna, and Victoria 
lake to form the grains and figures, mottling the 
wood while it is wet with,the badger. Last of 
all, touch it, and over-grain with Vandyke brown 
and a little black. 


ROSEWOOD. 


Color the ground with extract of logwood, an 
even coat; then with a coarse bristle brush put 
on some irregular streaks of Vandyke brown and 
black, leaving the red streaks between. Copy 
now from the real wood, using the over-grainer 
amd fine comb to blend and curl the stripes, 
Over all this put on a coating of Victoria lake, 
and finish it with varnish. 

When the wood is new and has never been 
painted, it-will be much better to stain it first 
with the extract of logwood dissolved in spirits 
of wine, and then apply the dark colors in the 
way described, 

Light mahogany furniture may be readily con- 
verted into rosewood by treating in the way de- 
scribed, only that the natural color of the mahog- 
any will answer well for the ground, and the var- 
nish previously put on the wood will not interfere 
with the application of the dark veining colors. 





A MILLION A MINUTE. 


HAT was my fortune. This is no dream, 

no romance. I set down the simple truth, 
strange as it will appear to many. ing a 
portion of my life that was my income—a mill- 
ion sterling per minute—secured to me by papers 
held in my own hands. Never had I conceived 
of so much wealth as those papers entitled me 
to, and even as I read them I did not believe in 
their reality. They were real, nevertheless. 
was the fortune. , | am persuaded now, were 
the circumstances, romantic as they seemed, un- 
der which I gained it and lost it. 

The money came to me under the will of old 
Rodney Gauntlett. Every body in the City knew 
him in his lifetime—knew him as a shrewd, act- 
ive, hot-tempered man, and called him ‘‘ old” 
while he was yet in his prime. If he ever unbent, 
it was to his little Julie, as he called me, and that 
was more often, I think, when I had grown out of 
my childhood and become a woman, and so more 
of a companion to him. In my younger life, I 
remember fancying that he avoided, and even 
regarded me with dislike. It might have been 
so. ‘There was no apparent reason why he should 
regard me in any other light. I was only, as I 
knew quite soon enough, the child of an old 
friend—one Colonel Anthony Wyvern— whom 
he had adopted out of charity. 

Ours was not a very lively home. Our 
house was an old one that had held its own 
in the City when the City had even its palaces. 
But in the long course of time it had yielded, 
foot by foot, to encroachments on all sides, un- 
til it was fairly bricked in, and utterly lost to 
public gaze. 

Old Rodney Gauntlett’s own rooms were on 
the ground-floor; they were like dungeons, but 
he never saw them so. 

Bridget and I lived up stairs. Bridget, by- 
the-way, was our one domestic — housekeeper, 
nurse, ard general servant in one. She was as 
old as her master. Thin white locks would stray 
out from under her mob-cap bound round with 
a black ribbon, and shine like silver. Her skin 
was yellow and wrinkled; her hands suggested 
claws, they were so hard and fleshless. But she 
had an eye bright and true as a hawk’s; it defied 
age. Bridget was my good friend and almost 
sole companion. 

As I was saying, our rooms were up stairs. 
They were three in number, and formed the 
whole of the second-floor. My share comprised 
a very large bedroom, that had been a recep- 
tion-room in the old times, and a smaller apart- 
ment opening out of it. Bridget’s chamber was 
outside mine, her door close to the top of the 
great staircase; so that sleeping there she, in a 
manner, kept watch and ward over me. 

The smaller room, in which I lived, was like a 
room borrowed from the last century. It was 
wainscoted, and had a high mantle-piece carved 
over with Cupids engaged in festooning heavy 
wreaths about it. Above, there was an oval 
glass, slanting forward so that it reflected all be- 
low it, only a fraction of its surface being hidden 
by a small clock, on which it ap to rest. 
The furniture was in keeping : tables with bowed 
legs and brass handles and fittings ; chairs with 
oval backs and striped moreen cushions ; escri- 
toires with drawers, and Indian jars—all these 
were conspicuous. But most conspicuous of all 
was a Japanese cabinet, very large and cumbrous, 
black as ebony, with quaint figures in gold and 
dead colors in slight relief. It must once have 
been very costly, but was now out of repair, and 
was only used to keep papers in. 

I never recall my room without a thought of 
this cabinet. It is especially associated with the 
first visit of a friend of Rodney Gauntlett’s, who 
afterward came often to the old house—far oft- 
ener than I cared to see him. As I was sitting 
by the window one evening Mr. Gauntlett entered 
with a stranger—a fine, tall, square-shouldered 
man, with an olive face, black eyes, and shining 
white teeth, whom he introduced as his esteemed 
friend, Mr. Hugh Dimsdale. My guardian was 
in fine spirits, and Mr. Dimsdale embarrassingly 
polite; but I noticed that the latter’s eyes strayed 
constantly in the direction of the Japanese cab- 
inet, which appeared to have a strange fascina- 
tion for him. 

That night’s introduction was, as I have said, 
followed by many a visit on the part of Mr. Hugh 
Dimsdale. It was not long before he declared 
himself my devoted admirer, and begged me to 
regard him as a suitor formy hand. My patron, 
too, hinted as delicately as he could that such an 
arrangement would be gratifying to him. But 
I received him coldly; I could not like him; 
his coming chilled my heart. 

Still he came and came. I had a suspicion 
that he knew how I loathed him, and gloried:in 
his power to inflict the torture of his presenee on 
me; gloried still more in suggesting a further 
horror. ~ 

‘*Am I never to prove my love by showing 
how happy I can make you ?” he would ask. 

‘ST am very happy,” would be my cold reply. 

‘*But as my wife? Ah, if we could only real- 
ize the future I have planned!” 

‘*'The present amply contents me.” 

So it went on. 

At last he lost all patience, and grew fairly 
angry with me. Whenever we met his words 
were harsh and his looks threatening. I could 
not endure this, and, in one passionate outburst, 
bade him begone and trouble me no farther. 

‘*T will never be your wife,” I said. ‘TI will 
die first. Ihate you. Leave me!” 

He obeyed; but there wes a malignant glitter 
in his eyes as he strode from the room; and I 
saw that he bit his thin lips to bleeding to keep 
in the words with which he would have cursed 
me. . 

For more than a month I saw him no more. 
This might have surprised me; but during the 
latter part of that time I had no leisure to give a 





thought to him. My benefactor was taken ill. 
It was the winter time, and he was seized with a 
slight cold, of which he took no heed until in- 
flammation followed; and he was soon really ill. 
Even then he would riot deem himself an invalid, 
would not have a doctor, or give up his daily pur- 
suits, Within a week he was worn to a shadow ; 
his eyes sunk, his shoulders rounded, and a cough 
tore fiercely at his lungs. I was terrified; but 
he only laughed at my fears, and declared that 
he would svon be better. . 

On the eighth night of his illness I sat late in 
my room. I could hear him coughing below; 
but Bridget had brought a message that he was 
busy over his papers, and did not care to be in- 
truded on. Having given this message, and as- 
sured me he had all he could need for the night, 
she had gone to bed. I was wretched, for I felt 
certain he was very ill ang needed advice. Sit- 
ting there over the dying embers, I half per- 
suaded myself to go to him, in spite of his mes- 
sage, and entreat him to comply with my wishes 
in this respect. But he was not a man whose 
will could be thwarted, or who was open to per- 
suasion. So I tried to bethink me of some friend 
to whom I might appeal—some one who had in- 
fluence over him. One name alone suggested it- 
self—the hateful name of Hugh Dimsdale. At 
the bare suggestion of it I cowered over the grate 
with a shudder. But it seemed to act as a spell ; 
under its influence thoughts crowded upon me, 
my mind grew morbidly active, and soon I was 
almost lost to consciousness in the bewildering 
perplexities of my own reflections. 

For an hour I might have brooded thus. When 
T at length started, as out of a vision, I was con- 
scious of a chilliness, and of its being very late. 
I put my hand to my waist for my watch. It 
wanted three minutes to two. Was that right 
by the clock on the mantle-piece? I asked my- 
self. Instinctively I looked up. The leaning 
oval glass reflected me as I sgt. I saw my own 
face and figure; and I saw more. There was 
another face looking over my shoulder—another 
figure standing at my back! 

Yes, clearly and unmistakably I saw my bene- 
factor, Rodney Gauntlett, standing there, and 
ee over me with a strange, pitying look in 

*¢ Youhere, Sir!” I cried, turning round fright- 
ened—I knew not why. 

There was no answer. 

I half rose. 

As I did so the form receded from me. It 
went slowly, with the shuffling gate of an enfee- 
bled man. The face was toward me even when 
there was the width of the room between us. 
Then it turned away. It turned toward the Jap- 
anese cabinet; and I saw an uplifted forefinger 
beckoning me to observe what followed. The 
movement was s0 natural, so’ real, that it scared 
away the fears which were beginning to paralyze 


me. 

‘¢Speak to me, Sir!” I cried out, stepping for- 
ward as I spoke. ‘‘Or if you are too ill—” 

The finger was raised again; this time as if 
to silence me. ‘Then the face half turned. I 
could catch the expression of the eyes, and fol- 
lowed them. . They seemed to single out a spot 
—a rose-bud in the flower-pattern of the cabinet 
—and then the pointing finger went straight to 
that spot. 

Unless I dreamed, the bud yielded under the 
pressure of the finger-tip! 

I saw it sink and spring back to its place. 
Then almost instantly a long, narrow panel fell 
out and dropped on the ground. 

‘© You wish to show me the secret of this?” I 
gasped, looking up from the spot where the pan- 
el lay. 

To my dismay I addressed vacancy. 
ure was gone! 

My alarm was intense. Had I seen the ghost 
of Rodney Gauntlett? My conviction was that 
Ihad. Yet the finger had touched the spring, 
the rose-bud had yielded, and there was the re- 
sult before me! Could a spirit have done that? 
If so, for what purpose? While, more dead than 
alive, I asked of myself this second question, my 
eyes involuntarily turned toward that part of the 
cabinet from which the panel had dropped. A 
small aperture had been laid bare; evidently a 
secret recess; and what it contained was clearly 
revealed to my gaze. 

It was a folded paper. 

Here again was something real and tangible. 
It helped me to fight against the conviction that 
what I had seen was supernatural; though my 
frame shook with the terror of a ghostly visita- 
tion. With a tremulous hand I snatched at the 
paper and tore it open. Casting my eyes hur- 
riedly over it I saw that it was a will—Rodney 
Gauntlett’s will. Through a mass of blurred let- 
ters I gathered that by means of it he revoked 


The fig- 


_all former wills; and then I lighted on these 


words, glowing, as they seemed, in letters of 


$f all my real and personal estate, amount- 
ing at this present writing to three millions ster- 
ling, to Julia Gauntlett, otherwise known and 
designated by me as Julia Wyvern, my own true 
and lawful daughter—" 

I could read no more. The words swam be- 
fore my eyes. 

What! Was I Rodney Gauntlett’s own child? 
Was it a fiction that he had reared me out of the 
love he bore his old friend? What mystery was 
here? What could have prompted so strange, 
so cruel a course? And now, why did he seek 
to atone for all by securing to me a fortune vast 
beyond computation ? 

These questions bubbled to my lips. The awe, 
the marvel, the mystery of what was passing con- 
founded me. My only proof of the reality of all 
was the crackling of the paper I grasped in my 
hand. That was real, that and the cabinet from 
which I had taken it. Yes; and hark! The 
Real 
I stood and counted the quarter- 





great bell of St. Paul’s was chiming. 
enough, that, 





chimes; and then the first for the hour—One: 
ose i ok 7 

t echo died away I glanced again at 
the will. In the act of doing so, and oteing 
my head for the purpose, I suddenly fell heavily 
forward with a crashing sound in my ears. A 
blow had beensedealt from behind, by an unseen 
hand, and under the force of it I dropped bleed- 
ing and senseless. 


More than a week had elapsed before the sense 
of life returned to me. I was in my own bed, 
and Bridget’s kindly face was bending over me. 
Pain racked my brow, and I was conscious of 
having suffered intensely. It was some time be- 
fore I was permitted to ask questions, or to re- 
ceive information as to what had happened. At 
length Bridget gratified my curiosity to an extent. 

She informed me that my patron, Rodney 
Gauntlett, had died on the night to which I have 
alluded, at three minutes to two, as nearly as 
Bridget could calculate, she being then the only 
person in the house except myself. Her reason 
for fixing the hour was, that at three minutes to 
two—the time at which the house-clock gave 
“warning”—she being startled by a strange 
noise, had gone into his room only to find him 
dead in his chair. While there, a sound over- 
head apprised her of my fall, and at the same 
moment St. Paul’s struck two. On rushing up 
stairs she had found me on the floor, where [ 
had fallen, as she supposed, in hurrying to the 
sick man’s aid, and with the back of my head 
bleeding. 

At this stage I interrupted her with two ques- 
tions of the utmost moment to me. Was she 
quite certain that there was no person in the 
house besides ourselves? She was quite certain. 
Did she observe any thing peculiar about the 
Japanese cabinet, or see any paper on the floor? 

0. : 

These answers startled me, It was hard to 
believe that I had been dreaming, and yet was it 
not more probable than that all of which I seemed 
to have a remembrance should really have hap- 
pened? The apparition, the will, the enormous 
fortune, the disclosure of my relationship to 
Gauntlett, the brutal attack by which I was over- 
powered—who would believe in the reality of 
these things? How could I even believe in them 
myself? It was well-nigh,impossible: yet it had 
all been so real, so terribly real to me, that I could 
not forego belief in it without a struggle. 

However, I kept my own counsel. I said 
nothing to Bridget; nothing to the dector when 
he came. In time I formed this further resolu- 
tion—I would say nothing unless my impressions 
received gome confirmation through subsequent 
events. One such confirmation they did receive 
—it was a very startling one. When Rodney 
Gauntlett’s will came to be read, it was found 
that his fortune exceeded all belief. He had 
been money-grubbing and speculating all his life, 
but no one suspected that he had died worth—- 
three millions of money! lis will disclosed that 
fact for the first.time. When I heard the words 
I fainted. Here was a corroboration of what I 
had discovered in my dream, or whatever it was, 
so strong that it utterly overpowered me. Un- 
less I had read it in the paper I took from the 
Japanese cabinet, how could I have thought of 
thatsum? Such a thing was beyond coincidence ; 
and when I came to myself, I eagerly demanded 
a sight of the will. It was handed to me, and 
one glance dispelled all my illusions. It was not 
written on the paper I had seen, and it contained 
no mention of my relationship to the testator. 
My name was there, but only for an annuity of 
three hundred pounds for life. The bulk of the 
vast fortune was left in other ways, a very large 
slice falling to the share of the man I detested 
and had rejected, Hugh Dimsdale. 


Time passed on. I had quitted the old house. 
All I have related had become a thing of mem- 
ory. Bridget was dead. Hugh Dimsdale had 
gone I knew not where—to the Indies I had 
heard, but neither knew nor cared. I was re- 
ceiving my annuity, and enjoying a simple coun- 
try life, over which the shadows of the past fell 
lightly. In the process of time I had almost per- 
suaded myself out of the reality of what I long 
held as the mystery of my life. 

One wintér evening an adventure occurred to 
me. 

I was returning home from along walk. Tired, 
and anxious to reach my cottage before dark, I 
took a short cut through a field adjoining a farm. 
In that field were several stacks of hay and corn, 
and as I passed these I saw that a group of per- 
sons, evidently from the farm itself, were bending 
over some object lying on the ground. My cu- 
riosity was aroused. I quitted the path, and 
went toward them. As they moved aside on my 
drawing near, I saw that it was a man who was 
the object of their attention—a squalid man in 
the rags of a beggar. He was ill, haggard, starv- 
ing—yet I could not mistake that face. 

‘¢ Hugh Dimsdale!” I exclaimed aloud. 

He shuddered as he lay, then looked up fee- 
bly, shading his eyes with a tremulous hand. 
With that hand he then beckoned me to his side. 
Too weak to speak out, it was only by drawing 
my ear toward his mouth that he could make me 
understand-what he had to say. It took this 


form : 

“ Julia Gauntlett—for that is your true, right 
name—lI robbed you of all. Ididit. Yes, yes: 
no need to hide it now. I knew Gauntlett’s last 
will was hidden in that cabinet—knew it from 
the first; knew its purport, and strove to make 
you mine in consequence. Had you consented, 
we should have shared the old man’s millions— 
youand!, You rejected me, and I had recourse 
to other means to get the later will destroyed, 
so that I might benefit by a former one under 
which I was entitled. I was in the house when 
he died, his life shortened by my means. 
passed from his room to yours, when I had made 
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sure of the old will that left me so much. I 
came upon you as you read the will you had 
found—the true will, in which he had acknowl- 
edged you as his child, and left you all. It was 
I who struck you down and secured that paper. 
I swear to you that this is the truth.” 

*¢ But tell me,” I cried, ‘‘ what do you know 
of my father’s motive in disowning me—of my 
mother—” : 

*¢ Nothing.” 

*¢ And this other will?” 

‘¢ Destroyed. Consumed in the flames. The 
fortune can never be yours.” Rie 

They were his last words, spoken with his 
stiffening lips—and they were true. Without 
the will, it was impossible for me to gain one 
penny more of my father’s princely fortune than 
I now enjoy. The wealth he had designed as a 
recompense for the wrong he had done me— 
Heaven only knows why !—had flowed away into 
other channels, and could never be recovered. I 
had held the right to it for three minutes only: 
from the moment of his death—that in which he 
had appeared to me— until the villain’s hand 
snatched it away. Only for three minutes out 
of a whole lifetime; but during that space my 
income exceeded that of any potentate in the 
world, It was at the rate of a million a minute. 





CORD AND CREESE; 
OR, 
THE BRANDON MYSTERY. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 
FATHER AND SON. 


Visa, on going back to Brandon village, 
went first to the inn where he saw John. To 
the inquiries which were eagerly addressed to 
him he answered nothing, but simply said that 
he wished to see Potts. John, finding him im- 
practicable, cursed him and led the way to the 
bank. 

As Vijal entered Potts locked the door care- 
fully, and then anxiously questioned him. Vijal 
gave a plain account of every thing exactly as it 
had happened, but with some important altera- 
tions and omissions. In the first place, he said 
nothing whatever of the long interview which 
had taken place and the startling information 
which he had received. In the second place, 
he assured Potts that he must have attacked the 
wrong man. For when this man had spared his 
life he looked at him closely and found out that 
he was not the one that he ought to have at- 
tacked. 

** You blasted fool,” cried Potts. ‘‘ Haven't 
you got eyes? D——n you; I wish the fellow, 
whoever he is, had seized you, or blown your 
brains out.” 

Vijal cast down his eyes humbly. 

**T can try again,” said he. ‘‘‘ I have made a 
mistake this time; the next time I will make 
sure.” 

There was something in the tone of his voice 
so remorseless and so vengeful that Potts felt re- 
assured. 

‘You are a good lad,” said he, ‘‘a good lad. 
And you'll try again ?” 

“Yes,” said Vijal, with flashing eyes. 

*¢ You'll make sure this time?” 

‘¢T’ll make sure this time. But I must have 
some one with me,” he continued. ‘‘ You need 
not trouble yourself. Send John with me. He 
won't mistake. If he is with me I'll make 
sure.” 

As the Malay said this a brighter and more 
vivid flash shone from his eyes. He gave a 
malevolent smile, and his white teeth glistened 
balefully. Instantly he checked the smile, and 


‘*T'll go,” said John, languidly. 

‘You'll know the fellow, won’t you?” 

**T rather think I should.” 

“ But what will you do first ?” 

**Go to Denton,” said John. 

“To Denton?” 

** Yeas? 

“Why ?” 

‘¢ Because Brandon is there.” 

‘* How can he be ?” 

‘*Simply,” said John, ‘‘ because I know the 
man that Vijal attacked must have been Bran- 
don. No other person answers to the descrip- 
tion. No other person would be so quick to 
dodge the cord, and so quick with the revoly- 
er. He has humb Vijal somehow, and 
this fool of a nigger has believed him. He was 
Brandon, and no one else, and I’m going on his 
track.” 

‘¢ Well—you’re right, perhaps,” said Potts; 
‘but take care of yourself, Johnnie.” 

John gave a dry smile. 

‘*T’'ll try to do so; and I hope to take care of 
others also,” said he. 

‘*God bless you, Johnnie!” said Potts, affec- 
tionately, not knowing the blasphemy of invok- 
ing the blessing of God on one who was setting 
out to commit murder. 

**You're spooney, dad,” returned John, and 
he left the bank with Vijal. 

John went back to the inn first, and after a 
few preparations started for Denton. On the 
way he amused himself with coarse jests at Vi- 
jal’s stupidity in allowing himself to be deceived 
by Brandon, taunted him with cowardice in 
yielding so easily, and assured him that one who 
was so great a coward could not possibly succeed 
in any undertaking. 

_ Toward evening they reached the inn at Den- 
ton, John was anxious not to show himself, so 





he went at once to the inn, directing Vijal to 
keep a look-out for Brandon and let him know 
if he saw any one who looked like him. These 
directions were accompanied and intermingled 
with numerous threats as to what he would do if 
Vijal dared to fail in any particular. The Ma- 
lay listened calmly, showing none of that impa- 
tience and haughty resentment which he former- 
ly used to manifest toward John, and quietly 
promised to do what was ordered. 

About ten o’clock John happened to look out 
of the window. He saw a figure standing where 
the light from the windows flashed out, which at 
once attracted his attention. It was the man 
whom he sought—it was Brandon. Was he 
stopping at the same inn? If so, why had not 
Vijal told him? He at once summoned Vijal, 
who came as calm as ever. To John’s impatient 
questions as to why he had not told him about 
Brandon, he answered that Brandon had only 
come there half an hour previously, and that he 
had been watching him ever since to see what he 
was going to do. 

‘*You must keep on watching him, then; do 
you hear?” 

* Yes.” 

‘¢ And if you let him slip this time, you infer- 
nal nigger, you'll pay dear for it.” 

‘‘T’ll not make a mistake this time,” was 
Vijal’s answer. And as he spoke his eyes 
gleamed, and again that baleful smile passed over 
his face. 

‘*That’s the man,” said John. ‘ You under- 
stand that? That’s the man you’ve got to fix, do 
you hear? Don’t be a fool this time. You must 
manage it to-night, for I don’t want to wait here 
forever. I leave it to you. I only came to make 
sure of the man. I’m tired, and I’m going to 
bed soon. When I wake to-morrow I expect to 
hear from you that you have finished this busi- 
ness. If you don’t, d——n you, I'll wring your 
infernal nigger’s neck.” , 

‘*Tt will all be done by to-morrow,” said Vi- 
jal, calmly. 

‘*'Then clear out and leave me. I’m going to 
bed. What you’ve got to do is to watch that 
man.” 

Vijal retired. 

The night passed. When the following morn- 
ing came John was not up at the ordinary break- 
fast hour. Nine o’clock came. Ten o'clock. 
Still he did not appear. 

‘He's a lazy fellow,” said the landlord, 
‘though he don’t -look like it. And where’s 
his servant ?” 

‘The servant went back to Brandon at day- 
break,” was the answer. 

Eleven o'clock came. Still there were no signs 
of John. There was a balcony in the inn which 
ran in front of the windows of the room occupied 
by John. After knocking at the door once or 
twice the landlord tapped at the window and 
tried to peep in to see if the occupant was 
awake or not. One part of the blind was 
drawn a little aside, and showed the bed and 
the form of a man still lying there. 

‘** He’s an awful sleeper,” said the landlord. 
‘*Tt’s twelve o'clock, and he isn’t up yet. Well, 
it’s his business, not mine.” 

About half an hour after the noise of wheels 
was heard, and a wagon drove swiftly into the 
yard of the inn. An old man jumped out, gave 
his horse to the hostler, and entered the inn. 

He was somewhat flushed and flurried. His 
eyes twinkled brightly, and there was a some- 
what exuberatt familiarity in his address to the 
landlord. 

‘¢There was a party who stopped here last 
night,” said he, ‘‘ that I wish to see.” 

‘« There was only one person here last night,” 
answered the landlord; *‘a young man—” 

‘* A young man, yes—that’s right; I want to 
see him.” 

‘Well, as to that,” said the landlord, ‘‘I 
don’t know but you'll have to wait. He ain’t 
up yet.” 

‘*Tsn’t he up yet?” 

‘*No; he’s an awful sleeper. He went to bed 
last night early, for his lights were out before 
eleven, and now it’s nearly one, and he isn’t 
Ww ” 


‘* At any rate, I must see him.” 

*¢ Shall I wake him ?” 

*¢ Yes, and be quick, for I’m in a hurry.” 

The landlord went up to the door and knocked 
loudly. There was no answer. He knocked still 
more loudly. Still no answer. He then kept up 
an incessant rapping for about ten minutes. Still 
there was no answer. He had tried the door be- 
fore, but it was locked on the inside. He went 
around to the windows that opened on the bal- 
cony ; these were open. 

He then went down and told the old man that 
the door was fastened, but that the windows were 
unfastened. If he chose to go in there he might 


0 80. 

**T will do so,” said the other, ‘‘for I must 
see him. I have business of importance.” He 
went up. 

The landlord and some of the servants, whose 
curiosity was by this time excited, followed after. 

The old man opened the window, which swung 
back on hinges, and entered. There was a man 
in the bed. 

He lay motionless. The old man approached. 
He recognized the face. 

A cold chill went to his heart. He tore down 
the coverlet, which concealed the greater part of 

i The next moment he fell forward upon 
the bed. 


‘¢ Johnnie!” he screamed—‘‘ Joknnie!” 

There was no answer. The face was rigid and 
fixed. Around the neck was a faint, bluish line, 
a mark like what might have been made by a 


rd. 
‘* Johnnie, Johnnie!” cried the old man again, 
in piercing tones. He caught at the hands of 


the figure before him; he tried to pull it forward. 
There was no response. The old man turned 








away and rushed to the window, gasping, with 
white lips, and bloodshot eyes, and a face of 
horror. 

“* He is dead!” he shrieked. ‘‘My boy—my 
A aaa Murderer! You have killed 


The landlord and the servants started back in 
horror from the presence of this father in his mis- 
ery. 

It was for but a moment that he stood there. 
He went back and flung himself upon the bed. 
Then he came forth again and stood upon the 
balcony, motionless, white-faced, speechless—his 
lips muttering inaudible words. . 

A crowd gathered round. The story soon 
spread. This was the father of a young man 
who had stopped at the inn and died suddenly. 
The crowd that gathered around the inn saw the 
father as he sf6od on the balcony. 

The dweilers in the cottage that was almost 
opposite saw him, and Asgeelo brought them the 
news, 





CHAPTER LVII. 
MRS. COMPTON’S SECRET. 


On the night after the arrival of John, Brandon 
had left Denton. He did not return till the fol- 
lowing day. On arriving at the inn he saw an 
unusual spectacle—the old man on the balcony, 
the crowd of villagers around, the universal ex- 
citement. 

On entering the inn he found some one who 
for some time had been waiting to see him. It 
was Philips. Philips had come early in the 
morning, and had been over to the cottage. He 
had learned all about the affair at the inn, and 
narrated it to Brandon, who listened with his 
usual calmness. He then gave him a letter 
from Frank, which Brandon read and put in his 
pocket. 

Then Philips told him the news which he had 
learned at the cottage about Langhetti. Lan- 
ghetti and Despard were both there yet, the for- 
mer very dangerously ill, the latter waiting for 
some friends. He also told about the affair on 
the road, the seizure of Clark, and his delivery 
into the hands of the authorities. 

Brandon heard all this with the deepest inter- 
est. While the excitement at the inn was still 
at its height, he hurried off to the magistrate into 
whose hands Clark had been committed. After 
an interview with him he returned. He found 
the excitement unabated. He then went to the 
cottage close by the inn, where Beatrice had 
found a home, and Langhetti a refuge. Philips 
was with him. : 

On knocking at the door Asgeelo opened it. 
They entered the parlor, and in a short time Mrs. 
Compton appeared. Brandon’s first inquiry was 
after Langhetti. 

‘*He is about the same,” said Mrs. Compton. 

**Does the doctor hold out any hopes of his 
recovery ?” asked Brandon, anxiously. 

.“‘ Very little,” said Mrs. Compton. 

** Who murses him ?” 

** Miss Potts and Mr. Despard.” 

** Are they both here?” 

we ty 


Brandon was silent. 

**J will go and tell them that you are here,” 
said Mrs. Compton. 

Brandon made no reply, and Mrs. Compton, 
taking silence for assent, went to announce his 
arrival. 

In a short time they appeared. Beatrice en- 
tered first. She was grave, and cold, and solemn; 
Despard was gloomy andstern. They both shook 
hands with Brandon in silence. Beatrice gave 
her hand without a word, lifelessly and coldly ; 
Despard took his hand abstractedly. 

Brandon looked earnestly at Beatrice as she 
stood there before him, calm, sad, passionless, 
almost repellent in her demeanor, and wondered 
what the cause might be of such a change. 

Mrs. Compton stood apart at a little distance, 
near Philips, and looked on with a strange ex- 
pression, half wistful, half timid. 

There was a silence which at length became 
embarrassing. From the room where they were 
sitting the inn could plainly be seen, with the 
crowd outside. Beatrice’s eyes were directed 
toward this. Despard said not a word. ‘At an- 
other time he might have been strongly interested 
in this man, who on so many accounts was so 
closely connected with him; but now the power 
of some dominant and all-engrossing idea pos- 
sessed him, and he seemed to take no notice of 
any thing whatever either without the house or 
within. 

After looking in silence at the inn for a long 
time Beatrice withdrew her gaze. Brandon re- 
garded her with a fixed and earnest glance, as 
though he would read her inmost soul. She 
looked at him, and cast down her eyes. 

**¥You abhor me!” said he, in a loud, thrilling 
voice. 

She said nothing, but pointed toward the inn. 

** You know all about that?” 

Beatrice bowed her head silently. 

“And you look upon me as guilty?” 

She gazed at him, but said nothing. It was a 
cold, austere gaze, without one touch of softness. 

‘¢ After all,” said she, ‘She was my father. 
You had your vengeance to take, and you have 
taken it. You may now exult, but my heart 
bleeds.” 

Brandon started to his feet. 

** As God lives,” he cried, ‘‘I did not do that 
thing!” 

Beatrice looked up mournfully and inquiringly. 

‘*Tf it had been his base life which I sought,” 
said Brandon, vehemently, ‘‘I might long ago 
have taken it. He was surrounded on all sides 
by my power. He could not escape. Officers 
of the law stood ready to do my bidding. Yet I 
allowed him to leave the Hall in safety. I might 
have taken his heart’s-blood. I might have hand- 
ed him over to the law. I did not.” 





“No,” said Beatrice, in icy tones, ‘‘ you d 
not; you sought a deeper vengeance. You care: 
not to take his life. It was sweeter to you t 
take his son’s life and give him agony. Death 
would have been insufficient—anguish was wha 
you wished. 

**Tt is not for me to blame you,” she contin- 
ued, while Brandon looked at her without a 
word. ‘* Who am I—a polluted one, of the ac- 
cursed brood—who am I, to stand between you 
and him, or to blame you if you seek for venge- 
ance? I am nothing. You have done kind- 
nesses to me which I now wish were undone. 
Oh that I had died under the hand of the pirates ! 
Oh that the ocean had swept me down to death 
with all its waves! Then I should not have lived 
to see this day!” 

Roused by her vehemence Despard started 
from his abstraction and looked around. 

“Tt seems to me,” said he, ‘‘as if you were 
blaming some one for inflicting suffering on a 
man for whom no suffering can be too great. 
What! can you think of your friend as he lies 
there in the next room in his agony, dying, torn 
to pieces by this man’s agency, and have pity for 
him ?” 

**Oh!” cried Beatrice, ‘‘is he not my father?” 

Mrs. Compton looked around with staring 
eyes, and trembled from head to foot. Her lips 
moved—she began to speak, but the words died 
away on her lips. 

‘* Your father!” said Despard ; ‘‘ his acts have 
cut him off from a daughter's sympathy.” 

**Yet he has a father’s feelings, at least for 
his dead son. Never shall I forget his look of 
anguish as he stood on the balcony. His face 
was turned this way. He seemed to reproach 

e. 

‘*Letmetell you,” cried Despard, harshly. ‘‘He 
has not yet made atonement for his crimes. This 
is but the beginning. I have a debt of vengeance 
to extort from him. One scoundrel has been 
handed over to the law, another lies dead, anoth- 
er is in London in the hands of Langhetti’s friends, 
the Carbonari. The worst one yet remains, and 
my father’s voice cries to me day and night from 
that dreadful ship.” 

‘*Your father’s voice!” cried Beatrice. She 
looked at Despard. ‘Their eyes met. Some- 
thing passed between them in that glance which 
brought back the old, mysterious feeling which 
she had known before. Despard rose hastily and 
left the room. 

‘*In God’s name,” cried Brandon, ‘‘I say that 
this man’s life was not sought by me, nor the 
life of any of his. I will tell you all. When he 
compassed the death of Uracao, of whom you 
know, he obtained possession of his son, then a 
mere boy, and carried him away. He kept this 
lad with him and brought him up with the idea 
that he was his best friend, and that he would 
one day show him his father’s murderer. After 
I made myself known to him, he told Vijal that 
I was this murderer. Vijal tried to assassinate 
me. I foiled him, and could have killed him. 
But I spared his life. I then told him the truth. 
That is all that I have done. Of course, I knew, 
that Vijal would seek for vengeance. That was 
not my concern. Since Potts had sent him to 
seek my life under a lie, I sent him away with a 
knowledge of the truth. I do not repent that I 
told him; nor is there any guilt chargeable to 
me. The man that lies dead there is not my 
victim. Yet if he were—oh, Beatrice! if he 
were—what then? Could that atone for what L 
have suffered? My father ruined and broken- 
hearted and dying in a poor-house calls to me 
always for vengeance. My mother suffering in 
the emigrant ship, and dying of the plague amidst 
horrors without a name calls tome. Above all, 
my sweet sister, my pure Edith—” 

‘“* Edith!” interrupted Beatrice—‘‘ Edith!” 

**Yes; do you not know that? She was bur- 
ied alive.” 

‘* What!” cried Beatrice; ‘‘is it possible that 
you do not know that she is alive ?” 

** Alive!” 

‘Yes, alive; for when I was at Holby I saw 
her.” 

Brandon stood speechless with surprise. 

‘¢ Langhetti saved her,” said Beatrice. 
sister has charge of her now.” 

‘*Where, where is she?” asked Brandon, 
wildly. 

‘¢TIn a convent at London.” 

At this moment Despard entered. 

‘*Ts this true?” asked Brandon, with a deeper 
agitation than had ever yet been seen in him— 
‘*my sister, is it true that she is not dead ?” 

“Tt is true. I should have told you,” said 
Despard, ‘‘but other thoughts drove it from 
my mind, and I forgot that you might be ig- 
norant.” 

‘* How is it possible? I was at Quebec my- 
self. Ihave sought over the world after my rela- 
tives—” 

‘*T will tell you,” said Despard. 

He sat down and began to tell the story of 
Edith’s voyage and all that Langhetti had done, 
down to the time of his rescue of her from death. 
The recital filled Brandon with such deep amaze- 
ment that he had not a word to say. He listened 
like one stupefied. 

‘*Thank God!” he cried at last when it was 
ended; ‘‘thank God, I am spared this last an- 
guish; I am freed from the thought which for 
years has been most intolerable. ‘The memories 
that remain are bitter enough, but they are not 
so terrible as this. But I must see her. I must 
find her. Where is she?” 

** Make yourself easy on that score,” said Des- 
pard, calmly. ‘‘She will be here to-morrow or 
the day after. I have written to Langhetti’s 
sister; she will come, and will bring your sis 
ter with her.” 

‘*T should have told you so before,” said Bea- 
trice, ‘‘ but my own troubles drove every thing 
else from my mind.” 

‘* Forgive me,” said Brandon, “ for intruding 
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“HE LORE DOWN THE COVERLET, WHICH CONCEALED THE GREATER PART OF HIS FACE.” 


now. I came in to learn about Langhetti. You 
look upon me with horror. I will withdraw.” 

Beatrice bowed her head, and tears streamed 
from her eyes. Brandon took her hand. 

‘* Farewell,” he murmured; ‘farewell, Bea- 
trice. You will not condemn me when I say 
that I am innocent?” 

**T am accursed,” she murmured. 

Despard looked at these two with deep anxiety. 

“Stay,” said he to Brandon. ‘‘There is 
something which must be explained. There is 
a seeret which Langhetti has had for years, and 
which he has several times been on the point of 
telling. I have just spoken to him and told him 
that you are here. He says he will tell his secret 
now, whatever it is. He wishes us all to come 
in—and you too, especially,” said Despard, look- 
ing at Mrs. Compton. 

The poor old creature began to tremble. 

** Don’t be afraid, old woman,” said Philips. 
‘*'Take my arm and I'll protect you.” 

She rose, and, leaning on his arm, followed 

.the others into Langhetti’s room. He was fear- 
fully emaciated. His material frame, worn down 
by pain and confinement, seemed about to dis- 
solve and let free that soaring soul of his, whose 
fiery impulses had for years chafed against the 
prison bars of its mortal inclosure. His eyes 
shone darkly and luminously from their deep, 
hollow sockets, and upon his thin, wan, white 
lips there was a faint smile of welcome—faint 
like the smile of the sick, yet sweet as the smile 
of an angel. 

It was with such a smile that‘he greeted Bran- 
don, and with both of his: thin’ white hands 
pressed the strong and muscular hand of the 
other. 

‘And you are Edith’s brother,” he said. 
‘* Edith’s brother,” he repeated, resting lovingly 
upon that name, Edith, ‘‘ She always said you 
were alive, and once she told me she should live 
to see you. Welcome, brother of my Edith! I 
am a dying man, Edith said her other brother 
was alive—Frank. Where is Frank? Will he 
not come to stand by the bedside of his dying 
friend? He did so once.” 

‘*He will come,” said Brandon, in a voice 
choked with emotion, as he pressed the hand of 
the dying man. ‘“ He will come, and at once.” 

‘* And you will be all here, then—sweet friends! 
It is well.” 

He paused. 

** Bice!” said he at last. 

Beatrice, who was sitting by his head, bent 
down toward him. 

‘* Bice,” said Langhetti. ‘* My pocket-book 
is in my coat, and if you open the inside pocket 
you will find something wrapped in paper. Bring 
it to me.” 

Beatrice found the pocket-book and opened it 
as directed. In the inside pocket there was a 
thin, small parcel. She opened it and drew forth 
a very small baby’s stocking. 

** Look at the mark,” said Langhetti. 

Beatrice did so, and saw two letters marked 
on it—B. D. 

‘*'This was given me by your nurse at Hong 
Kong. She said your things were all marked 
with those letters when you were first brought to 
her. She did not know what it meant. ‘B’ 
meant Beatrice; but what did ‘ D’ mean?” 

All around that bedside exchanged glances of 
wonder. Mrs. Compton was most agitated. 

‘*Take me away,” she murmured to Philips. 

But Philips would not. 

‘*Cheer up, old woman!” said he. 
nothing to fear now. 
you,” 


‘** There’s 


affection, I tried to find out what this meant. 
The nurse and I often talked about it. 

















That devil won't hurt | 
‘“* Now, in my deep interest in you, and in my | 


She told , 


me that your father never cared particularly | 
about you, and that it was strange for your cloth- | 


ing to be marked ‘D’ if your name was Potts. 
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It was a thing which greatly troubled her, I 
made many inquiries. I found out about the 
Manilla murder case. From that moment I sus- 
pected that ‘D’ meant Despard. 

**Oh, Heavens!” sighed Beatrice, in an agony 
of suspense. Brandon and Despard stood mo- 
tionless, waiting for something further. 

“This is what I tried to solve. I made in- 
quiries every where, At last I gave it up. But 
when circumstances threw Beatrice again in my 
way I tried again. I have always been baffled. 
There is only one who can tell—only one. She 
is here, in this room; and, in the name of God, 
I call upon her to speak out and tell the trath.” 

**Who?” cried Despard, while he and Bran- 
don both looked earnestly at Mrs. Compton. 

‘*Mrs. Compton!” said Langhetti;. and his 
voice seemed to die away from exhaustion. , 

Mrs. Compton was seized with a panic more 
overpowering than usual. She gasped for breath. 

“Oh, Lord!” she cried. “‘ Oh, Word! Spare 
me! spareme! He'll killme!” *% 

Brandon walked-up to her and took her hand. 

‘Mrs. Compton,” said he, in a calm, resolute 
voice, ‘‘ your timidity has been your curse. ‘There 
is no need for fear now. I will protect you. The 
man whom you have feared so many years is now 
ruined, helpless, and miserable. I could destroy 
him at this moment if I chose. You are foolish 
if you feat him. Yoursonis with you. His arm 
supports you, and I stand here ready to protect 
both you and your son. Speak out, and tell what 
youknow. Your husband is stillliving. He longs 
for your return. You and your son are free from 
your enemies. ‘Trust in‘me, and you shall both 
go back to him and live in peace.’ 

Tears fell from Mrs. Compton’s eyes. She 
— Brandon’s hand and pressed it to her thin 
ips. 
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“You will protect 
me ?” said she. 
,& Yes.” 


time, on. duty, he 

. had heard but the one 
fact of his wife’s death, 
and all other. things 
were forgotten. He 
had not even made in- 
miries as to whether 

e child which he had 
expected was alive or 
dead, but had at once 
given way to the grief 
of the bereavement, and 
had hurried off. 

Inhis designs on Colo- 
nel Despard, Potts fear- 
ed that the knowledge of 
the existence of a child 
might keep him in India, and distract his mind 
from its sorrow. Therefore he was the more 
anxious not only to keep this secret, but. also to 
prevent it from ever being. known to Colonel 
Despard. ‘With this idea he hurried the prep- 
aration of the Vishnu to such an extent that it 
was ready for sea almost immediately, and left 
with. Colonel Despard. on that ill-fated voyage. 

Mrs. Compton had been left in India with the 
child.’ Her son joined her, in company with 
John, who, though only a boy, had the vices 
of a grown man. Months passed before Potts 
came back. He then took her along with the 
child to China, and left the latter with a respect- 
able woman at Hong Kong, who was the widow 
of a British naval officer. The child was Bea- 
trice Despard. 

Potts always feared that Mrs. Compton might 
divulge his secret, and therefore always kept her 
with him. Timid by nature to an unusual degree, 
the wretched woman was in constant fear for her 


life, and as years passed on this fear was not less- 


ened. ‘The sufferings which she felt from this 
terror were atoned for, howevér, by the constant 
presence of her son, who remained in connection 
with Potts, influenced chiefly by the ascendency 
which this villain had over a man of his weak 
and timid nature. Potts had brought them to 
England, and they had lived in different places, 
until at last Brandon Hall had fallen into his 
hands. Of the former occupants of Brandon 
Hall, Mrs. Compton knew almost‘nothing. Very 
little had ever been said about them toher. She 
knew scarcely any thing about them, except that 
their names were Brandon, and ‘that they had 
suffered misfortunes. 

Finally, this Beatrice was Beatrice Despard, 
the daughter of Colonel Despard and the sister 





\\ 


\ 


of the clergyman then present. She herself, in- 





stead of being the daughter of Potts, had been 
one of his victims, and had suffered not the least 
at his hands. 

This astounding revelation was checked by 
frequent interruptions. The actual story of her 
true parentage overwhelmed Beatrice. This was 
the awful thought which had occurred to herself 

tly before. ‘This was what had moved 


her 60 deeply in reading the manuscript of her 


father on that African Isle. This also was the 

thing which had always made her hate with such 

9 spe the miscreant who pretended to be her 
er. ; . 

‘Now she was overwhelmed. She. threw her- 
self into the arms of her brother.and wept upon 
his breast.’ Courtenay Despard for a moment 
rose above:the gloom that oppressed him, and 
pressed to his heart this sister so strangely dis- 
covered. Brandon stood apart, looking on, 
shaken to the soul and unnerved by the deep joy 


of that unparalleled discovery... Amidst all the 
ions in which he had indulged the very 


possibility of this had never suggested itself. He 
had believed most implicitly all along that Bea- 
trice was in reality the daughter of his mortal 
enemy. Now the discovery of the truth came 
upon him with overwhelming force. 

She raised herself from her brother’s embrace, 
and turned and looked upon the man whom she 
adored—the one who, as she said, had over and 
over again saved her life; the one whose life she, 
too, in her turn had saved, with whom she had 
passed so many adventurous and momentous 
days—days of alternating peace and storm, of 
varying hope and despair, To him she owed 
every thing; to him she owed even the rapture 
of this moment. 

As their eyes met they revealed all their in- 
most thoughts. There was now no barrier be- 
tween them. -Vanished was the insuperable ob- 
stacle, vanished the impassable gulf.. They stood 
side by side. The enemy of this man—his foe, 
his victim—was also hers. “Whatever he might 
suffer, whatever anguish might have been on the 
face of that old man who had looked at her from 
the balcony, she had clearly no part nor lot now 
‘in that suffering or that anguish. He was the 
murderer of her father. She was not the daugh- 
ter of this man. .She was of no vulgar or sordid 
race. Her blood was no longer polluted or ac- 
cursed. She was of pure and noble lineage. 
She was a Despard. 

‘* Beatrice,” said Brandon, with a deep, fervid 
emotion in his voice ; ‘‘ Beatrice, I am yours, and 
you are mine. Beatrice, it was a lie that kept 
us apart. My life is yours, and yours is mine.” 

He thought of nothing but her. He spoke 
with burning impetuosity. His words sank into 
her soul. His eyes devoured hers in the passion 
of their glance. 

‘*Beatrice—my Beatrice!” he said, ‘‘ Beatrice 
Despard—” 

He spoke low, bending his head to hers. Her 
head sank toward his breast. 

‘* Beatrice, do you now reproach me?” he 
murmured. 

She held out her hand, while tears stood in 
her eyes. Brandon seized it and covered it with 
kisses. Despard saw this.. In the midst of the 
anguish of his face a smile shone forth, like sun- 
shine out of a clouded sky. He looked at these 
two for a moment. 

Langhetti’s eyes were closed. Mrs. Compton 
and her son were talking apart. Despard looked 
upon the lovers. 

‘Let them love,” he murmured to himself; 
‘*Jet them love and be happy. Heaven has its 
favorites. I do not envy them; I bless them, 
though I love without hope. Heaven has its fa- 
vorites, but I am an outcast from that favor.” 

A shudder passed through him. He drew 
himself up. 

‘* Since love is denied me,” he thought, ‘‘I 
can at least have vengeance.” 
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THE UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE IN ENGLAND. 
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LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE. 


We the Japanese embassadors returned 
to their own country after their visit to 
England some years ago, and endeavored to con- 
vey to their friends some slight impressions of 
what they had seen, and our manners and cus- 
toms, they described our great Derby day as a 
religious festival in which the whole nation took 
part, even the great Lord Palmerston himself. 
Had they happened to have been with us in the 
early spring, and so seen the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge boat-race, I wonder what ideas they would 
have formed of it ; for this boat-race is now quite 
as much of a general holiday, quite as much a 
national event as the races on the Epsom Downs, 
and, indeed, collects together a far greater con- 
course of ‘people. It is so near London that it 
is within a walk for many of the male part of the 
community, and the metropolitan trains carry 
thousands of passengers to the various points on 
the line of route. 

And yet it is only within the last twelve years 
that it has become an annual event. The first 
boat-race between the two great Universities took 
place at Henlcy in 1829. Then, in 1830, there 
was another from Westminster to Putney, and 
from that time until 1859 one took place either 
from Westminster to Putney, or Putney to Mort- 
lake, about once in every two years; but they 
attracted very little public attention until 1859, 
from which date they have become by degrees 
one of the most popular of the cockney holidays. 

There is not the smallest doubt that without 
the Thames London could never have been what 
it is now. Throughout its varied course this 
great river of ours, the source of so much-wealth, 
but as compared with your great ocean rivers 2 
mere thread, presents a variety of aspects. In 
the heart of London, although the Houses of Par- 
liament and other fine buildings line its shores, 
it is muddy, dark, and most dreary and unsight- 
ly; yet, by-and-by, in Middlesex, Surrey, and Ox- 
ford, some of the prettiest peeps of our island 
scenery are to be found on its banks. 

The course down which the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge race is rowed is by no means its fairest 
portion. . The starting-point is at Putney, a sub- 
urb of London, much frequented by the young 
men of the day who patronize aquatic sports ; 
then on beneath the fine suspension bridge at 
Hammersmith to Barnes, Chiswick, Kew, and 
the winning-post at Mortlake, where the river 
takes a broader sweep and prepares the mind a 
little for its beauties at Richmond. There views 
of Kew Palace, Sim House, the pretty homes of 
the French ex-royal families, together with love- 
ly peeps of pastoral scenery, hill and dale richly 
wooded, combine to produce as pretty a land- 
scape as the eye would wish to see, duly appre- 
ciated by Londoners of all grades, who love to 
escape from the business and turmoil of town to 
enjoy here the delights of country. 

This university boat-race, on account of the 
tide—for it must be rowed at the turn of the tide 
—usually takes place as early as half past eight 
or nine in the morning, and the gay world, usu- 
ally no friends to early rising, are astir by five or 
six to get good places. Ere the sun has well had 
time to warm the earth, the block of carriages is 
complete along the best part of the route. You 
could scarcely see our English life under a pret- 
tier aspect. Weare celebrated all the world over 
for our equipages and horses, and here they are 
to perfection, and in every variety, from lo dly 
four-in-hands, barouches, chariots, dog-carts, 
mail-phaetons, and the like, to broughams, pony- 
carriages, and gigs; all mixed in one incongru- 
ous jumble with omnibuses, cabs, hucksters’ carts, 
covered vans, and Heaven knows what besides. 

Dark blue is Oxford’s color, light blue that of 
Cambridge, and the partisans on both sides don 
their favorite’s distinguishing color. The num- 
ber of blue belts is altogether astonishing; blue 
bonnets, blue dresses, blue boots, and even blue 
stockings, they tell me, are the order of the day. 
Every horse is bedecked with a rosette of one 
shade or other, and Young England appears in 
dark blue or light blue neck-ties, and together 
with conjurors, Ethiopian serenaders, coster- 
mongers, and roughs sport dark or light blue 
streamers, according to thei fancy, 

The race always comes off on a Saturday, 
which is now beginning to be a pretty general 
half holiday here, for most of the shops close at 
two o’clock; but on this particular day in the 
year little business is done, though when the 
event comes off at a very early hour in the 
morning clerks and the like have time to see 
it, and be back at their daily duties by the usual 
hour, which many of them do. This year, how- 
ever, the tide favored the more lazy part of the 
community, and the race did not take place un- 
til twelve in the day, and the numbers were 
greater and the crush greater than ever. Peo- 
ple come from every part of London and the en- 
virons; and the entire course, nearly five miles 
in length, is one dense mass of carriages and 
people. 

On Saturday, the 4th of April, a thick fog en- 
veloped London, one of those pea-soup composi- 
tions which we consider a kind of natural insti- 
tution. Happily, on the river it was a mere haze, 
which cleared off entirely later in the day. Last 
year it was rowed in a deluge of rain, and I shall 
never forget as you looked down the long towing- 
path, running along the water's edge, the strange 
appearance that the dense mass presented, a per- 
fect wall of umbrellas in fact, and nothing else to 
be seen, save at the moment the boats passed, 
when they were all put down, and the crowd 
preferred a wetting to losing the sight. But 
fog or rain, Londoners on pleasure bent are 
not to be daunted. The Derby last year was 
run in snow, and we learn to accustom ourselves 
to the inclemency of our very variable climate. 

Every house along the route is crowded with 


| spectators, and most display banners of one of 
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the rival colors, All the fun and chaff peculiar 
to such occasions abound, and a deal of patience 
and good-humor is , for one often has 
to remain stationary in a block of carriages when 
one knows that every moment is an object. Half 
the people never see the boats at all. 

Of course the best points of view are Putney, 
Hammersmith Bridge, and Mortlake; but these 
can only be attained by a chosen few. The 
greater content themselves with a peep of the 
river of ly a few yards, and think themselves 
lucky to get that; so that it amounts to this, 
that after undergoing unheard-of difficulties, and 
getting up a full three hours earlier than usual, 
there are ten chances to one that you arrive at 
the river-side at all, and maybe will have to con- 
tent yourself with seeing the crowd only; and, 
after all, that is the most amusing part. It really 
is a wonderful thing, when you come to consider 
it, that as many as five hundred and fifty thou- 
sand people struggle and fight as if their very 
life depended on it, to see—what? Not a fine 
fleet, not a regatta; only two little boats, eight 
men in each, struggling for the kudos and the 
honor of the thing alone. This trial of skill of 
the two universities is supported entirely by their 
own boat-clubs. No handsome cups or silver 
centre-pieces reward them for their exertions; a 
gold medal is presented to each of the victorious 
crew, and that is all. 

Up to 1860 Cambridge had been ten times vic- 
torious, Oxford seven; but for the last eight 
years Oxford has had one continued run of luck. 
Rowing men, of course, have all kinds of theories 
to account for this, and some are inclined to think 
that it is owing to some radical fault in the style 
of Cambridge ; but however this may be, there 
was a feeling of general disappointment when 
this year Oxford added another to its many vic- 
tories, as this state of things spoils a good deal 
of the interest of the race, for Cambridge loses 
heart year by year, and it is more than half 
feared, at each failure, that the contest will be 
given up. This year, as soon as the training 
commenced, one of the crew—the Hon. Mr. 
Gordon—died, and for a week or two the idea 
of the race was abandoned altogether; but in 
time they returned to their work with renewed 
vigor, and the vacant place was refilled. 

I give the list of the crew: 





CANTABS. 
1. Mr. W. H. Anderson, Trinity (bow).... 
2. Mr. J. P. Nichols, Trinity...........+. 
3. Mr. J. G. Wood, Emmanuel 
4. Mr. W. H. Lowe, Christ's ...... 
5. Mr. H. T. Naden, Pembroke... 
6. Mr. W. F. M‘Michael, Downing . 
J. Bee, Os WEIL, COON. ns cencsecesacces ae 
8. Mr. J. Pinckney, Trinity (stroke) ..... 10 10 
Mr. T. D. Warner, Trinity Hall (cox.).. 8 2 
OXONIANS. 
St. Lb. 
1. Mr. W. B. Benson, Balliol (bow) ...... 11 2 
2. Mr. A. C. Yarborough, Lincoln........ 11 8 
8. Mr. R. Ross, of Bladensburg, Exeter.. 11 10 
4. Mr. R. G. Marsden, Merton ........... 11 12 
5. Mr 


r. J. C. Tinné, University. ........... 138 7 

G. Mr. F, Willan, Exeter............ ‘ 

7. Mr. E. 8. Carter, Worcester ...... a 

8. Mr. D. Darbishire, Balliol (stroke) .... 11 
Mr. C. R. W. Tottenham, Ch.Ch. (cox)... 8 7 






No doubt it will be as interesting to my read- 

; on the other side of the Atlantic as to us 
here. The preliminary toss for station was won 
by Cambridge for the first’ time for some few 
years—an auspicious omen which was not fol- 
lowed up by eventual success, Cambridge took 
the lead, but scarcely kept it for five minutes. 
Oxford soon shot ahead, and kept there—three 
boats’-length the best part of the time, and four 
boats’-length at the conclusion. 

The rowing was by no means up to the mark 
in either crew. It was altogether a hollow race, 
but the quickest on record. It did not occupy 
quite twenty-one minutes. 

We only saw them for a moment, Two tiny 
specks upon the water, gone before we quite real- 
ized they were there, leaving us only the dark 
mass of water, the distant view of fields, and the 
crowds on either side of the river, the bright 
masses of color in the ladies’ dresses here and 
there, looking all the prettier by contrast with the 
bright early green of spring in the scarcely open- 
ing foliage which bent downward toward the wa- 
ter’s edge. e 

There is plenty to amuse one, however, in the 
hour or more that passes in expectation. Gip- 
sies, conjurors, and all the miscellaneous throng 
of a race-course drive their trade, and try to 
wheedle the coin from your pockets. Locomotion 
of any kind, even for them, is difficult ; and, often 
unable to move, they have to repeat their per- 
formances to a somewhat weary audience over 
and over again. Horsemen and horsewomen 
(for a good many ladies ride) contrive to make 
their way somehow, and bring you tidings every 
now and then of what is going on elsewhere on 
the river side, 

As the race is won the scene at Mortlake is a 
grand one; every nook and corner is full; and 
as the victorious boat passes the winning post 
the volleys of cheers are deafening, and nearly 
drown the sound of the band on the umpire’s 
boat, which strikes up ‘‘ See the Conquering Hero 
Comes” on the instant. 

At Hammersmith every chain and pier of the 
Suspension Bridge is covered with human beings, 
and the only wonder is that there -are so few ac- 
tidents. The sweep of the river this bridge com- 
mands is a grand one; but to see the race to per- 
fection you should be on one of the steamers 
which follow in the wake of the boats. By this 
means you are able to see all the race; and so, 
and only so, can you form any adequate idea of 
the vast mass of people—a dense living wall 
which lines both banks of the river. 

In old days these steamers came too near to the 
boats, thereby endangering the lives of the crews, 
but now the course is under the surveillance of 
the police, and the arrangements are a great deal 
better. 

The Pride of London—a private steamer be- 





ospita>le mansions or pleas- 
ure-parties at Richmond or elsewhere, the 


tha : rowing- 
boats, canoes, and the like, which have been dot- 
ted about it all day long. ARDEEN Hort. 





GENTLEMEN'S SPRING 
FASHIONS. 
See Illustration on page 480. 


Fig. 1.—Coat of black cloth, tight fitting, with 
short skirts; collar rolling low, with silk facing 
two inches wide, and fastened at the waist with 
a single button; sleeves with cuffs; cut up and 
trimmed with buttons. Vest of peat! gray cloth, 
somewhat long, with seven buttons and a small 
rolling collar. Pantaloons of the same, tight fit- 
ting, with a stripe down the side. 

Fig. 2.—Boy’s suit of maroon. Algerine jack- 
et, straight behind, without a collar, and fastened 
at the throat by a small band. Full trowsers. 

Fig. 3.—Lady’s dress. We wish only to de- 
scribe the paletot, which, being of Melton, can 
be made best by a tailor, on account of the heavy 
pressing required for the seams. This paletot 
is almost tight fitting, and is much longer in 
front than behind; it is confined by a belt at the 
waist, and is edged with black silk galloon; the 
sides are slashed. 

Fig. 4.—Business suit of maroon and gray 
cloth, with fine diagonal stripes. Suits of the 
same material are again coming in favor, not for 
promenade, or, still less, for visiting costumes, 
but for business, morning, traveling, and coun- 
try dress. Coat short waisted, with short skirts, 
and closing in front, if desired, with a single 
button. Single-breasted vest, with standing col- 
lar, buttoning to the chin. Tight-fitting panta- 
loons, without straps. 

Fig. 5.—Promenade dress, with spring over- 
coat, This over-coat differs little from those worn 
last season; the principal modification consists 
in having but one row of buttons. The coat 
buttons with an under strip, and can be closed 
to the chin if desired, a thing very desirable for 
cool spring mornings and evenings.” Tight-fit- 
ting pantaloons, in narrow blue and white stripes. 

Fig. 6.—Double-breasted coat, of dark blue 
cassimere, with small collar and roll, closing at 
the fourth button; short skirts, and flaps on the 
hips. Double-breasted vest of the same material 
as the coat. Mixed pantaloons, with a stripe 
down the side. : 

Fig. 7.—Riding suit. Velvet jacket, trimmed 
round the edge with silk galloon laid on flat, 
Vest of the same material, trimmed in like man- 
ner. Gray pantaloons, tight fitting, especially 
at the knee. 





THE QUEEN'S NAME. 


HE baptismal names of the present Queen of 
England are Alexandrina Victoria. Alex- 
andrina was meant by George IV. to be the fu- 
ture title of our English Queen—the future fash- 
ionable name in noble and gentle houses. The 
Hon. Miss Murray says: ‘‘ It was believed that 
the Duke of Kent wished to name his child Eliz- 
abeth, that being a popular name with the En- 
glish people; but the prince regent, who was not 
kind to his brothers, gave notice that he should 
stand in person as one godfather, and that the 
Emperor of Russia was to be another. At the 
ceremony of baptism, when asked by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to name the infant, the 


prince regent gave only the name of Alexandrina ; 
the duke requested that one other name might 
be added. ‘Give her the mother’s also then; 


but,’ he added, ‘it can not precede that of the 
emperor.’ The Queen, on her accession, com- 
manded that she should be proclaimed as Victoria 
only.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


A RECENT cynical writer complains that men 
are obliged to take the characters of women 
at second-hand; that they are unable, until they 
have led the object of their affections to the al- 
tar, to tell whether she has a tender heart or 
even a decent temper. He pathetically inquires 
how he cah know that his adored, who meets 
him in the pow’ with pp: smiles and blush- 
es, was not scolding the servants, or possibly 
her mamma, when he pulled the door-bell? how 
can he tell, when she begs him not to throw his 
cigar away because she is walking with him on a 
summer beer | that she is not really half sick 
and meditating how she shall put a stop to that 
favorite habit when they are married? how can 
he be sure that she is not in reality bored with 
his quotations from the poets, even though she 
responds, **how lovely” and “‘ beautiful?” And 
then he is quite certain that there are more fals- 
ities than those of hair included in a young lady’s 
toilette, and does not dare place much depend- 
ence on the testimony of‘his eyes, lest uncom- 
fortable distoveries be made when too late. 
Very true. Granted that all these matters are 
uncertain. But pray, how is the young woman 





to learn the true character and real habits and 
py oye of the young man who comes dressed 


n 
who with apparent de’ 
Park? who takes her a few times to an Opera or 
a concert, walks demurely home from church 
with her, flatters and amuses her for a little 
while, and then asks her to meat 4 him? Can 
she penetrate his father’s house, to see if mo- 
ther and sisters are treated with kindly respect, or 
learn whether, in his private room, any of his 
belo: are eyer put in his own 
hand she follow him to the e or the 
store, to find out how he treats those dependent 
upon him? How is she to know of Club- 
house life? whether he drinks, or gambles, or 
is habitually ? How many young men 
would be that the woman whose hand 
they are hoping to win should listen, unbe- 
known, to a hour’s chat with a boon com- 
on? Doubtless, matrimony is often a lot- 
ty but the blanks—yes, the worse than blanks 
Fah Reranrenid men as well as a 
Happy they, whether men or women, whose 
rst and lives are such that they need no 
screen of lies, and through life disdain to act ‘a 
double part.’ 





A number of persons were recently poisoned 
in Missouri by eating canned blackberries. 
party of twelve were dining, and all were poi- 
soned, excepting two who did not partake of 
the fruit. aegeaeet retching and violent vom- 
iting were the speedy results, but this was re- 
lieved by medical treatment. The fruit was 
canned in new tin cans last summer, and was 
the last of a lot canned at the same time, all of 
which had been eaten without causing any ill 
results. No difference was noticed in the fruit, 
except that in the last can it was paler than in 
the ones previously used. The doctor was of 
the opinion that the corroding of the can had 
poisoned the fruit. 





“ie you have wedding-presents, then most of 
them will come becaane the vers love you, and, 
loving, desire to give the gifts of love. Treasure 
them sacredly, but on the wedding-day send them 
to the bank, or hide them in the back-attic, or 
ush them under the bed, or put them in the re- 
rator, or do any thing but shake them in 
the face of the public, and say, ‘Behold how 
pleased I am with my rattle, how tickled with 
my straw.’”’ 


An amusing story is told of a certain Eastern 
ntleman, who offered one morning—there be- 
ing guests in the house to occupy his wife’s at- 
ee on—to do the marketing on his way down 
wh. 

“Tf you will make out a memorandum of what 
you want, I will get it,” he said. 

“No, you will not,’ was the reply; “ you will 
forget it. You'll go down town, get busy talk- 
ing with somebody, and never once think of my 
wants. I must get things myself.” 

The husband asked pardon, and promised that 
if she would commit the business to him he 
would get every thing she wanted if the articles 
were to be found in the city. So the wife wrote 
@ memorandum, and tucked it into his pocket, 
with a ‘don’t forget now.” Arriving at marke 
the gentleman unfolded the paper his wife had 
given him and read the following list of articles 
“wanted to-day :”” 


“That house and lot in —— Street. 

“New velvet cloak. 

* Set of furs. 

‘Diamond ring. 

** A well-stocked conservatory. 

‘This is all that is absolutely needed to-day; would 
add other articles, but fear your stamps will not hold 
out.” 


The gentleman, after pulling his mustache vio- 
lently for some time, concluded to ‘* dine out.’ 
He says he shall never, no, never, insist on doing 
his wife’s marketing. 





It is no more expensive, and in general very 
little additional trouble for a lady to select a 
bonnet or dress of becoming colors, than it is to 
choose thoughtlessly shades which only chance 
to please her fancy, or which are specially fash- 
ionable. Because Metternich green or Sultan 
red happens to be a stylish shade in any season, 
it is no reason why every lady, fair or dark, pale 
or rosy, should adopt it. By exercising good 
taste in the selection of colors, one will appear 
better dressed, even in the most simple mig in- 
expensive material, than in the richest garments 
which have been —, without regard to 
harmonizing effect. A few suggestions may be 
useful. With a clear, light, rosy complexion a 
silver or pearly gray harmonizes admirably. But 
the gray tints will be found to suit most com- 
plexions, partly because they form so good a 
ground for any strong color that may be re- 
quired by the character of the complexion or 
the color of the hair, but also because from their 
variety it is comparatively easy to find a suitable 
tone. For instance, while a silver or pearly gray 
harmonizes with a clear, light, rosy complexion, 
such a gray would inevitably reveal any lurking 
orange, and deepen a per ad dusky hue. 

Where the face is decidedly dark, strong dark 
colors will have the effect of rendering it lighter 
by contrast. A deep purple may be found of 
much value—dependent, of course, on the spe- 
cial half-tones of the face. But it will require 
to have light and bright subsi colors as 
trimming or ornaments. If the face be dark but 
pallid, dark and strong colors must be used cau- 
tiously. A florid complexion is rendered more 
florid by green. On the other hand, an excess 
of red may be counterbalanced by a crimson 
dress, or crimson and red near the face; but this 
last, though it is a common injunction, must 
not be accepted without caution, Red will not 





always cure, and sometimes seems to deepen. 
excess of red in the face—a result, however, it 
will be seen, if the case be analyzed, of the pres- 
ence of other elements besides the red in the 
skin. There are complexidns that require rich 
deep tones and colors, with points of decided 
contrast. Maroon is apt to g out any latent 
green in the skin, and therefore can rarely be 
placed in contact with it. The interposition of 
white is sometimes sufficient to counteract the 
tendency. Black is seldom out of place with 
any complexion ; especially if some bright color 
is worn as or ornament. 





The ee Police are never wanting in 
polite attention to ladies who need to be escort- 
ed over the crowded crossings. But sometimes 
those who are not with this New York 
custom do not avail themselves so Lg og! of 
the aid thus offered as they might. Not long 

a young lady from the country, whose ideas 
of the police were gathered from newspapers, 
found herself at one of the crossings in - 
way. by the noise aud confusion 
she 8 hesitating, when one of the gallant 
policemen politely stepped forward to escort 
her across. But no sooner had he touched her 
elbow than with a piercing shriek she shrank 
from under his hand, cle the crossing al- 
most at a bound, and exclaimed in terrified ac- 
cents, ‘‘Oh, Sir! it wasn’t me! Indeed, indeed, 
I have been doing nothing !” 

Speaking of the police, reminds us of the 
Broadway Bridge, which, however various the 
opinions about its usefulness, is ce ly an 
excellent point of sight, from which may be 
viewed a grand and curious panoramic scene, 
in which the busy policemen play an active 
fats It is comic, too, as you pause on the 

ridge some bright morning, to see a man is- 
sue from a second-story window of a building 
on the left hand of Broadway, upon a little bal- 
cony,*where stands his camera. He blows a 
blast upon a horn, and every body looks up; 
the operator arranges his photographic plate, 
waves his hand this way and that, politely in- 
dicating that those who must go over the bridge 
are at liberty to do so before he commences op- 
erations; he peers through his instrument, claps 
an old cloth hat over the opening, moves his 
hand rapidly to and fro, as much as to say, ‘“‘Go 
now, or stop;” he raises his a high in mid- 
air—the crisis has arrived, off goes the old hat, 
the long finger slowly descends for a moment, 
then the hat is put over the instrument again ; 
the — bows his thanks, and you and Broad- 
way Bridge are ‘‘taken!’’ The whole is an amus- 
ing little pantomime. 











Corxyine Wueet.—By the means of the uewly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 


from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting oe of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by News-dealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


 ———_______ 


“Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 
in the World.” 





ARPER’S New MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


In the Number for January was commenced “The 
—? Kingdom: a Love Story,” by Dinan MutocK, 
RAIK. 





The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer. 


We can account for its success only by the simple 
fact that it meets precisely the popular taste, furnish- 
ing a pleasing and instructive variety of reading for 
all.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 





‘A Complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 
ARPER’S WEEKLY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


In the first Number for 1868 was commenced the 
issue of ** The Moonstone,” a Novel, by WiiK1e CoLins. 





i ae eet newspaper of our country.—N. ¥. Even- 


t 8 

“he articles upon public questions which appear in 
Harper’s WEEKLY form a remarkble series of brief 
political essays.—North American Review. 








An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, Pleasure, 
and Instruction. 


ARPER’S BAZAR. 


In it is now Le, Ly seepage “The Cord and Creese,” 
a Novel, by James Dz Mitte. 


The Bazaz, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers.—Albion. 








TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harprr’s Magazine, One Year....... $4 00 
Harper's WEEKLY, One Year........ 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year.......... 4 00 


Hanrrrr’s Macazinz, Harper’s WEEKLY, and Harper's 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or ei- 
ther two of them, to one address for one year, $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsorrpers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or Six 

Copies for $20 00. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

A Me ron Set of Harper's Macazing, now com- 
rising Thirty-five Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will 
e sent by express, ao at expense of purchaser, 

for $2 25 per volume. Single volwmes, by mail, post- 

paid, $3 00. Cloth cases, for binding, 58 cents, by 
mnail,,postpaid. 

The Annual Volumes of Harprr’s WEEKLY, in néat 
cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of expense, 
for $7 00 cack, A Complete Set, comprising Eleven Vol- 
wmes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5 25 per 
vol., freight at expense of purchaser. ae 

*.* Subscriptions sent from British North American 
Provinces must_be pet panied with 20 cents appI- 
TIONAL, for the WEEKLY or BazaR, and 24 cents appi- 
TIONAL for the Magazine, to prepay United States post- 
age. 


Terms For ADVERTISING IN Harper's PERIOPIOALS. 
Harper's Magazine.— Whole Page, $250 ; Half Page, 
$125; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 = Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line, each 




















May 23, 1868.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


)RECKLES, PIMPLES, TAN, 
MOTH-BLOTCHES, SUNBURN, 


ARD ALL 
ERUPTIONS OF THE SKIN 
EFFEOTUALLY REMOVED BY 
PHALON’S “ PAPHIAN LOTION.” 

PHALON’S “PAPHIAN LOTION” renders the 
Skin and Complexion SOFT, FAIR, and BLOOMING. 

This is the only harmless and reliable remedy for 
diseases of the Skin, and has been established Twen- 
ty-five Years. . 

For LADIES in the NURSERY it is of great im- 


ortance. 
P*For GENTLEMEN after SHAVING it allays the 
smarting pain, and makes the face delightfully cool 
and pleasant. 


PHALON'S “ PAPHIAN SOAP,” 
for the TOILET, NURSERY, and BATH, delight- 
fully perfumed, 25 cents per Cake. Sold every where. 


HALON'’S NEW PERFUME, 
“FLOR DE MAYO.” 
“FLOR DE MAYO.” 


No lady's toilet is complete without a bottle of the 
extract. Warranted not to discolor the handkerchief. 


PHALON & SON, 517 Broadway, New York. 
Sold by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


| | aedndemtiadchencmpessitd OUTFITS. 


Refrigerators, Meat-Safes, Table Cutlery, Silver- 
plated Ware Ney 2g d Utensils, 
b G@LASS WARE, 





CHINA AN 
at greatly reduced-prices. 


BASSFORD'S, 
Cooper Institute, Corner Stores. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


potrme & STYMUS, 
UPHOLSTERERS 





FURNITURE 


AND DECORATORS. 
623 anp 625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


bi gto PATCHES, FRECKLES, and TAN. 











The only reliable Remedy for those Brown Dis- 
colorations on the face is PERRY'S MOTH AND 
FRECKLE LOTION. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. 
PERRY, 49 Bond St., New York. Sold every where. 
OR THOSE DISFIGURING DISEASES, 
Black Worms and ae on the Face, use Prr- 
ry'’s Comepone and Pimple Remedy. Order from 
Druggist, or send to Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond St., N. Y. 
A T. STEWART & CO. 
e are receiving, by each and every Steamer, 
ELEGANT NOVELTIES 
in the 
LATEST PARIS STYLES DRESS SILKS, 
DRESS SUIT MATERIALS, 
PARIS-MADE MANTILLAS, 
INDIA CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS, 
BRUSSELS POINTE LACES, 
and 
LACE GOODS, 

LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S DRESSES, 
DRESS HATS AND UNDER-GARMENTS, 
ALEXANDRE'S CELEBRATED KID GLOVES, IN 
NEW SHAPES AND COLORS; 

and are constantly making * 
ADDITIONS TO ALL THEIR POPULAR STOCKS 
AT EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 

BROADWAY anp TENTH STREET. 





E WALRAVEN, 
e Importer and Dealer in 
CURTAIN MATERIALS, LINENS, UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS, AND WINDOW SHADES. 


686 BROADWAY, New York; 
719 CHESTNUT ST., Paitapenpnta. 





tii 


B. T. BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP, 
MADE FROM 
PURE VEGETABLE OILS. 
Cures Chapped Hands, and in cleansing and healing 
the Flesh excels all other Soaps. 

If your grocer does not keep this Toilet Soap, and 
will not get it for you, send your orders direct to the 
FACTORY, 

G4, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, 
and 43 and 44 West Street, New York. 


N EW SPRING GOODS. 
UNION ADAMS, 
No. 637 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Importer and Manufacturer of 
FURNISHING GOODS, 
| HOSIERY, AND GLOVES, 
FOR LADIES. 


HE WHEELER & WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES made perfect by the use of 
THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S 
NEW CLOTH PLATE. 

_ By substituting this Plate for the old one, three dis- 
tinct and different stitches can be made, viz., the 
LOCK, DOUBLE-LOOP ELASTIC (or so-called Gro- 
ver & Baker), and the NEWLY-PATENTED THREE- 
THREAD EMBROIDERY STITCH. 

Price of Plate, $10 00. 
THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
571 Broadway, New York. 











IAMONDS AND OTHER GEMS 
ARTISTICALLY MOUNTED BY 
C. A. STEVENS & CO, 
JEWELERS, 
40 East Fourteenth Street, Union Square. * 





GENTS WANTED for very attractive and 
splendidly illustrated books. Special opportu- 
nities for LADY AGENTS. Address, for terms and 
particulars, D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, N. Y. 


CURL YOUR HAIR. 


SAMPLE of PROF. ROBB’S MAGNET- 

IC CURLIQUE sent FREE. It curls straight 

hair (without injury) in soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flow- 

ing ON THE FIRST APPLICATION. Address, with 
Stamp, Prov, B, H. ROBB, Parkman, Oul0, 





Bas BLACK & CO., a 
565 and 567 Broadway, 
Corner of Prince Street, 


ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELFCTION OF 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
CHOICE DIAMONDS, AND OTHER PRECIOUS 

JEWELRY, pat tal 
WATCHES, BRONZES. 
A large variety of Fancy Goods. 
Special attention is called to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 


4 BLUME, 1125 BROADWAY, 
e HAS JUST PUBLISHED: 
The Eye that Brightens when I Come (for Piano). 








80c. 
Pulling Hard Against the Stream 80c. 
Nellie’s Gone Forever...... nhanweed 30c. 
Have You Seen Her Lately? (comic) . -35c. 
* Dandy Pat” and ““ Paddy's the Boy, 35¢. 


Arranged for Flute or Violin, 15 cents each. 
Music mailed. 





NE OUNCE OF GOLD will be given for 

every ounce of adulteration found in “ B. T.{Ban- 
srrt’s Lion Correr.” This Coffee is roasted, ground, 
and sealed “‘hermetically,” under letters patent from 
the “ United States” Government. All the “‘Aroma” 
is saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appear- 
ance. Every family should use it, as it is fifteen to 
twenty per cent. stronger than other pure ‘‘ Coffee.” 
One Can in every twenty contains a Onz Dotiar 
Grernpack. For sale every where. If your grocer 
does not keep this Coffee, and will not get it for you, 


. send your orders direct to the Factory. 


B. T. BABBITT, 
Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 65, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington 
Street, New York. 


N= Dress Trimmings and Small Wares at 
ELGER’S, 880 and 882 Broadway, near 19th St. 


PRINTING INK. 
ALMER & CO., 
PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
HARPER'S BUILDINGS, 
No. 327 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


PALMER & CO. take pleasure in stating that the 
supply Messrs. Harper & Brothers with the Ink wit 
which this paper is printed, and also for their other 
publications. 


QTIMPSON'S SCIENTIFIC PEN. 


One Forward and two Backward Arches, ensurin 
great strength, well balanced elasticity, evenness o 
point, and smoothness of execution. Sold by all Sta- 
tioners. One gross in twelve contains a Scientific 
Gold Pen. One dozen Steel Pens (assorted points) and 
Patent Ink-retaining —— ro on receipt of 


Fifty Cents. 8. NE! a 
111 and 113 William Street, New York. 
2,500,000 CUSTOMERS IN FOUR YEARS. 
PATRONIZE THE BEST. 


Having the largest capital, most experienced buy- 
ers, and extensive trade of any concern in the Dollar 
Sale business, we 


GUARANTEE SATISFACTION 
in every instance, ané also the best selection of goods 
ever offered at i“ 
. ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


No other concern has any show wherever our agents 

are selling. Our motto. ‘Prompt and Reliable.” 
Male and female agents wanted in city and country. 
THE LADIES 

are particularly requested to try our Mind club sys- 
tem of selling all kinds of DRY and FANCY GOODS, 

DRESS PATT 

















'ERNS, COTTON CLOTH, CASTORS, 
SILVER-PLATED GOODS, WATCHES, &c. (Estab- 
lished 1864.) A patent pen fountain and a check de- 
scribing an article to be sold for a dollar, 10 cents; 20 
for $2; 40 for $4; 60 for $6; 100 for$10; sent by mail. 
Free presents to getter up, (worth 50 per cent. more 

sent by any other concern), according to size 
ofclud. Send us a trial club, or if not do not fail to 
send for a circular. 


N.B.—Our sale should NOT be classed with New 


York dollar jewelry sales or bogus ‘‘ Tea Companies,” 
as it is nothing of the sort. 


EASTMAN & KENDALL, 
65 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 


ARREN WARD & CO., . 
MANUFACTURERS or FURNITURE. 
Established 1850. 

Wanenovses: Nos. 75 and 77 Spring Street, corner 
of Crosby. Manvuraorory: No. 379 West Twelfth 
Street, extending through to No. 120 Jane Street. 

Buyers of Furniture are invited to examine the 
largest stock of Fashionable Furniture to be found in 
this city, censlating of 
CHAMBER, PARLOR, LIBRARY, AND DINING- 

ROOM SUITES or OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 

ANT) WARRANTED IN EVERY RESPECT. 

Partictlar attention given to the furnishing of 

Cavrcurp, Country Resipenozs, Horets, &c. 





TARR &€ MARCUS, 
NO. 22 JOHN STREET, UP STAIRS, 
continue to make a specialty of the 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S 
SOLID SILVERWARE, 

embracing all their NEWEST and CHOICEST PRO- 
DUCTIONS in DINNER, TEA, and DESSERT 
SERVICES, with a varied selection of ornamental 
and useful pieces; also, a very extensive stock of 
Fo and Knives of NOVEL DESIGN and 
UNS HH, which to purchasers pre- 
ert the quality qaarranteed by (U.S. MINT ASSAY} 

. The q y (U.S. 
every piece ‘ ng their trade mark, thus: 


2. Embracing the most decided nog a their 


various ae ears for DESIGNING, \ 
NG, CHASING, ENGRAVING, and FIN- 


DIE-SINK 
ISHING, they produce wares which at once appeal to 
the most cultivated TASTE for UTILITY, BEAUTY, 


and FINISH. 

3. Facilities for Ea: in LARGE QUAN- 
TITIES ONLY THE FINEST GOODS, enablin 
pee prices to the LOWES 





them to reduce the 
MINIMUM STAND 





ures CRS 


—_ 


NEW STYLES. NEW STYLES. 
PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING, AND CHAMBER 
SUITE 


. 


LADIES’ WORK-TABLES, FLOWER-STANDS, and 
FANCY CHAIRS. 


WILLIAM H. LEE, 199 Fulton Street, 
between Broadway and Greenwich Street, New York. 


Ew Ase of bogus and unlicensed Bartlett 
Reversible Sewing Machines. Makers, sellers, 
and users of such will be prosecuted. Parties giving 
information will be rewarded. To stop immediately 
this imposition upon the public, all genuine machines 
will be provided with a certificate bearing the trade- 
mark and py of J. W. Bartlett, patentee, from 
the General Depot, 569 Broadway, N.Y. 32~ From the 
popularity of these, the lowest-priced reliable machines, 
come the attempts at imposition and infringement. 


ADIES, BErorE ENGAGING ARTIFICIAL 

TEETH elsewhere, call at Dr. C. A. WHITE’S, 

235 Sixth Avenue, above Fifteenth Street. Work and 
prices to suit all. Philadelphia branch, 933 Arch St. 


hace GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. 


DR. J. W. POLAND'S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND 
Is now offered to the affiicted throughout the country, 
after having been proved by the test of twelve years 
in the New England States, where its merits have be- 
come as well known as the tree from which, in part, 
it derives its virtues. 
THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND 
OURES 
Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchitis, 
Spitting of Blood, and Pulmonary Affections 
generally. It is a remarkable Rem- 
edy for Kidney Complaints, 
This medicine is free from any thing deleterious, 
pleasant to the taste, safe, yet sure and effective in its 


action. _—_ 
From. the Boston Journal, 
Boston, January 20, 1866. 

Potanp’s Waite Prine Compounn.—Aiter having 
given it a thorough trial, we can confidently recom- 
mend Poland's White Pine Compound as a very valu- 
able article for the cure of colds, coughs, and pulmonic 
complaints generally. In several cases we have known 
it to give pronipt relief when all other remedies which 
had been tried had failed. It is an article which, in a 
climate so promotive of sudden and severe colds as is 
that of New England, ought to be in every family ; and 
we are sure that those who once obtain it and give it a 
fair trial will not thereafter be willing to be without it. 

A Vatuasie Meproine. —Dr. Poland’s White Pine 
Compound, advertised in our columns, is a successful 
attempt to combine and apply the medicinal virtues 
of the White Pine bark. It has been thoroughly tested 
by people in this city and vicinity, and the proprietor 
has testimonials to its value from persons well known 
to our citizens. We recommend its trial in all those 
cases of disease to which it is adapted. It is for sale 
by all our druggists.—Jndependent. 














The White Pine Compound is now sold in every part 
of the United States and British Provinces. 
PREPARED AT THE 
NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, Boston, Mass. 
GEO. W. SWETT, M.D., Proprietor. 


PINCHON, No. 159 Fifth Avenue, 
7 Importer and Dealer in 
RICH PARISIAN NOVELTIES, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
MILLINERY GOODS, 
FRENCH JEWELRY, 
FANCY GOODS. 


ALSO 
COMMISSION MERCHANT FOR THE PURCHASE 
OF LADIES’ GOODS. 


Ladies residing at a distance from New York, and 
desiring any article that is to be procured there, may 
send their orders direct to Mr. H. PINCHON, and they 
will be promptly fulfilled—Mr. P. charging a small 
commission. Ladies will please limit the price of the 
articles they desire. 

Orders will be sent C. 0. D. 








THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


POOR HUMANITY. By F. W. Rostson, Author of 
*Christie’s Faith,” “Mattie: a Stray,” “Carry’s 
Confession,” ‘‘No Man’s Friend,” &c., &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


JEANIE’S QUIET LIFE. By the Author of “St. 
Olave’s,” &c. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. By Miss M. E. 
Brappon, Author of “Aurora Floyd,” “John March- 
mont’s Legacy,” &c., &c. The Sequel to “ Birds of 
Prey.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. By a Bar- 
rister. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


SOONER OR LATER. By Saretry Brooxs, Author 
of “The Silver Cord,” &c. Mlustrated by Du Mau- 
Rizk. Svo, Paper, $150; Cloth, $2 00. , 


MY HUSBAND'S CRIME. Witb Ilustrations by 
Gaston Fay. 8yo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Harper & Brotuers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 








BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. Uruam’s 

& Enmat. Buano ve Paris instantly renders the 

skin as white as alabaster and smooth as velvet. Price 

50 cents a bottle. Six bottles sent by express for $2 50, 
by S. C. UPHAM, 25 South Eighth St., Philadelphia, 

Sold by all Druggists. Circulars free. q 








H. MACY, Fourteenth Street and Sixth 


° Avenue. 
SPRING STOCK OF STRAW GOODS, 
BONS, LACES, EMBROIDERIES, 
WHITE GOODS, PARASOLS, 
NOTIONS, FANCY GOODS, 
GLOVES AND HOSIERY, LINEN HANDK’CH’ES, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, FRENCH FLOWERS, 
KID GLOVES, &c., AT POPULAR PRICES. 





ONSULAR SEAL CHAMPAGNE, 
AS IMPORTED FOR THE NEW YORK 
UNION CLUB. 


TOMES, MELVAIN & CO., 
No. 6 Maiden Lane, New York. 


T_W. JACKSON'S, No. 551 Broadway. 
MOURNING GOODS FROM AUCTION. 
FINE TAMESE CLOTHS, $7 50 per dress, worth $12. 

FINE HENRIETTA, $7 50 per dress, worth $12. 
FINE PARISIENNE CLOTH, $10 per dress, w’th $15. 
INE CRAPE CLOTH, per dress, worth $9. 
FINE SCOTCH GINGHAMS, 3ic. per yd., worth 50c. 
BALMORAL SKIRTINGS, 50c. per yard, worth 75c. 
URE MOHAIR AND POPLIN ALPACAS, at 623¥c., 
Tdc., and 873¢c., just one third below their real vaiue. 
BUSHIRE CRAPES AND TAMAR » 873¥c., 
worth 62 oper ae. 
RICH BLACK SILKS, in all the most popular makes, 
Aide, $2, $2 25, $2 50, $2 75, and $3—real bargains. 
CANVAS and IRON GRENADINES from & to 2 yds. 


wide. 

TRAVELLING DRESS GOODS, in great variety, 
less than wholesale prices. — 
Also a large and desirable stock of elegant Mourn- 

ing Bonnets of the most approved styles at low prices. 

. W. JACKSON, No. 651 Broadway. 











THE GREAT 
MERICAN TEA COMPAN 
have just received 
TWO FULL CARGOES 
of the 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 

22,000 Half Chests by Ship Golden State. 


12,000 Half Chests by Ship George Shotton. 





In addition to these large cargoes of Black and 
Japan Teas the Company are constantly receiving 
large invoices of the finest quality of Green Teas 
from the Moyune districts of China, which are un- 
rivaled for fineness and delicacy of flavor, which they 


are selling at the following prices: 
an (black), 50c., 60c., 70c., S0c., 90c.; best, $1 
r 


Mrxep (green and black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c. ; 
ba = $1 per - 
NGLISH BREAKFAST, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1 
$1 10; best, $1 20 per beaten ane pest ors 
MPERIAL (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., SOc. -» $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 25 on <dapcdbiilaaibanceeint baat 
oun@a Hyson (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1 
$110; best, $1 95 See ene em eee RN 
Uncororep Japan, 90c., $1, $110; best, $1 25 per tb. 
GunrowpeEk, $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 
Coffees roasted and ground daily. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 
__ Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 
_ Frenou Breaxrast AND Dinner Corres, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 
Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 00 per pound 
by gyi | their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos, 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Oftice Box 5643,) N. Y. 





To give our readers an idea of the profits which 
have been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the es- 
tablishment of the Great AmErtoan Tra: Company,) 
we will start with the American Houses, leaving out of 
the account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 

First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some of 
the richest retired merchants in this country have made 
their immense fortunes through their houses in China. 

Second. The Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

hird. The Importer makes a protit of 30 to 50 per 
cent. in many cases. 

Fourth. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, 
and the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices 
of 1000 to 2000 packages, at an average protit of about 
10 per cent. 

Fifth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sixth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the 
Wholesale Grocer in lots to suit his trade at a protit 
of about 10 per cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Eighth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for 
ALL THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now 
we propose to show why we can sell so very much 
lower than small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various 
profits and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooper- 
ages, and waste, with the exception of a small com- 
mission paid for purchasing to our correspondents 
in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to 
ourselves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay ts. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United 
States can receive their Teas at the same prices (with 
the small additional expense of transportation) us 
though they bought them at our warehouses in this 
city. Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up a Club. The answerissimplythis: Let each 

erson wishing to join in a Club say how much Tea or 

offee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper or in vur cir- 
culars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete, send it to 
us by mail. We will put each party’s goods in sepa- 
arate packages, and mark the name upon them, with 
the cost—so that there need be no confusion in their 
distribution: each party getting exactly what he or- 
ders, and no more. The cost of transportation the mem 
bers of the Club can divide equally among themselves. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. 

We send no complimentary package for clubs of 
less than Cy dollars. 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 
small stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faithfully filled, and, in case of 
Clubs, can have each party’s name marked on their 
package and directed, by sending their orders to Nos. 
31 and 33 Vesey street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send post-office dratis, or 
money, with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lecting by express; but larger orders we will send by 
express, to collect on delivery. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 

N.B.—AIl villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
their Teas and Coffees about one third by sending 
directly to 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

Beware of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are 

Boats or Imrrations. 

We have no branches, and do not in any case au- 
thorize the use of our name. 

Post-Office Orders and Drafts make payable to the 


Order o 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Direct Letters to . 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY (es- 
tablished 1861), is recommended by the leading News- 
papers, religious and secular, in this and other Cities, 
V1Z.: 

American Agriculturist, New York City, Orange 
Judd, Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 


, Editor. 
2 a Advocate, Cincinnati O., J. M. Reid. D.D., 

itor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, Ill., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 

Evangelist, New York,City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. 
G. Craighead, Editors. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian Intelligencer, E. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 

Independent, New York City, William C. Bowen, 
Publisher. 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore’s Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. 
T. Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 

We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published 
Club Lists, 









HA PPER’S BAZAR. 
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GENTLEMEN’S SPRING FASHIONS.—[Sze Pace 478.] 
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